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TOTAL MOBILIZATION IN PALESTINE 
A Report from HISTADRUT 


In. addition to mobilizing its entire manpower and network of co- 
operatives for the economic and military struggle since November 29th, the 
Palestine labor movement has contributed substantially to the financial needs 
of the hour. 


During the three months of December, January and February, the His- 
tadrut Executive Committee spent the sum of $726,800 for emergency activ- 
ities not budgeted in advance. This money, provided by the Palestine Histadrut 
Campaign in America, was used for the following purposes: 


Emergency in Jerusalem (Food, social aid, 


workers’ cooperatives) ...............0008- $ 74,000 
Armor plate for autos and trucks................. 132,000 
Fortifications (Negev, Galilee, Efal) ............... 130,800 
a ge a satis Awa Res iw SR 380,000 
a a kn kW ae wd ane a wee aw ae 10,000 

$726,800 


The above expenditures represent only the additional amount spent 
by the central agencies of Histadrut, and is exclusive of contributions of sub- 
sidiaries and local labor organizations, kibbutzim, and cooperatives. 


HISTADRUT BEARS THE BRUNT OF THE BURDEN OF THE YISHUV — IN DE- 
FENSE, IN PRODUCTION, IN TRANSPORTATION. 


HISTADRUT BUILDS THE JEWISH STATE ON SOLID FOUNDATIONS OF JUS- 
TICE AND DEMOCRACY. 


GIVE YOUR SUPPORT TO HISTADRUT IN THIS HISTORIC EPOCH OF JEWISH 
REBIRTH. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG ISAAC HAMLIN 
National Chairman National Secretary 
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HY, ON THE EVE OF MAY 15TH, were the 

United States, Great Britain, and France dis- 
cussing variants of a Trusteeship plan for Palestine, 
to take the place of Partition? Only one nation, the 
United States, developed a full legal and moral 
argument for this switch in policy. The argument 
rests upon two assertions, which, if they were true, 
would command the sympathy of every right-think- 
ing person. 

The first proposition is that the new policy is 
necessary in order to preserve the legal order, and 
hence the “existential foundations’ of the United 
Nations, which are established in its Charter. This 
argument may be arranged in the following logical 
form: 

I. The moral authority of the UN depends upon 
its adhering to a strict construction of its legal rights 
under the Charter. 

II. Under a strict construction of the Charter, the 
UN (Security Council) is empowered to enforce 
only measures for securing international peace and 
not political solutions of international problems. 
Trusteeship is only a measure for securing interna- 
tional peace, while Partition is an attempt at a 
political solution. Ergo, the UN, under a strict con- 
struction of its Charter, is empowered to enforce 
Trusteeship and not empowered to enforce Par- 
tition. 

III. Hence, the moral authority of the UN will be 
upheld by a decision to enforce Trusteeship and 
undermined by an attempt to enforce Partition—even 
though that solution of the Palestine problem had 
already been recommended by the UN, in due legal 
form, under the General Assembly resolution of 
November 29th. 

The second proposition upon which the United 
States position rests is the following: The aim of the 
United States is to prevent bloodshed, Jewish in- 
cluded. Partition means war. Trusteeship implies an 
immediate truce, a transitional period of political 


standstill under international administration and . 


guarantee of law and order, and an ultimate politi- 
cal solution arrived at by Arab-Jewish agreement. 

The French and British did not make as specific 
an argument in favor of Trusteeship as this. In fact, 
they did not as specifically favor trusteeship at all, 
esvecially in the form initially proposed by the 
United States. One may even construe out of the 
French and British-proposed modifications of the 
American plan criticisms of the basic arguments set 
forth by Ambassador Austin: these will appear in 
the subsequent analysis. But for lack of any snecific 
leral and moral argument by the French and British 
in favor of their own proposals, one must assume 
that they would basically support the American 
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The Implications of Trusteeship 


argument that some form of Trusteeship in Palestine 
is for the good of the United Nations, of the cause 
of world peace, of the Arabs and Jews in Palestine. 
Otherwise we should have to assume that only 
the claims of their own material interests caused 
France to switch from supporting Partition to sup- 
porting only a Jerusalem Trusteeship, and Britain to 
switch from abstentionism 6n the Partition proposal 
to active cooperation in regard to proposed Trustee- 
ship. We may therefore examine the implications 
of Trusteeship in the light of the arguments set 
forth in its favor by the American mission to the 
United Nations. 


THERE is no need in this discussion to go into the 
questions of law and social philosophy involved in 
Ambassador Austin’s defense of Trusteeship (and 
implicit renunciation of Partition). In two articles 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune shortly 
after the first statement on America’s backdown 
from Partition, Benjamin Cohen, former Legal 
Counsel to the State Department, demolished the 
argument that the Security Council was, or should 
be, legally debarred from preserving the peace and 
preventing war by enforcing, in cases falling under 
its jurisdiction, political solutions of dangerous prob- 
lems. Even earlier, the UN Secretariat had devoted 
a special memorandum to the question of the UN’s 
legal responsibility for the administration in Pales- 
tine upon the end of the Mandate. The memoran- 
dum endorsed the previously expressed British view 
that the legal successor to authority in Palestine, 
upon the termination of the Mandate, is the UN. 
As to the actual effect of the new American policy 
upon the prestige and moral authority of the UN, 
the most telling evidence is the atmosphere of gloom 
and dejection around the current proceedings in 
Lake Success, and the tremendous impression made 
by Sir Carl Berendsen’s slashing attack on the Se- 
curity Council for its failure to enforce Partition.* 


We may therefore confine this discussion to an- 
other aspect of the question. We shall study the 
American and other Trusteeship proposals in order 
to see, how or whether, in the light of the factual 
situation in Palestine, the various schemes would 
contribute toward peace and order, and the sparing 
of human life and human suffering, directly and 
through their remoter implications. 


The argument for the American proposal (in 
addition to the dubious maior premise that legally 
the UN.can onlv and, in the interests for world 
peace, should onlv enforce Trusteeshiv, not Parti- 
tion) rests on the following assumptions, implied 


* The speech is reprinted on page 7 of this issue. 
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in its minor premises: (1) The proposed trusteeship 
would not impose, or tend toward, a political solu- 
tion in Palestine, but would merely ettect a military 
and political “standstill.” (2) Hence, it should be 
possible tor Jews and Arabs to agree, first, to a truce 
along lines leading naturally into the Trusteeship 
scheme; then, second, to the Trusteeship admuinuistra- 
tion; and possibly, third, to an eventual, mutually 
agreed, political solution. (3) At the bottom of both 
above assumptions is the basic assumption that 
what we will have in Palestine on May 16th, when 
the British give up the Mandate, is sheer political 
and administrative chaos, out of which, along peace- 
ful lines, either of two alternatives, Partition and a 
“Unitary State,” might just as easily develop. The 
meaning of the termination of the Mandate is inter- 
preted as simply the end of all central authority, 
which would be succeeded not by coordinated, self- 
administered Jewish and Arab sectors—a long step 
toward Partition—but by purely local, contending 
forces. If this were true neither the Jewish nor the 
Arab claim, neither Partition nor a Unitary State, 
would be “‘prejudiced”—as far as the de facto situa- 
tion is concerned—by restoring central authority 
under a Trusteeship. It is true Jews might complain 
that the deadlines of the November 29 recommenda- 
tion had been set aside, but against this they would 
have American assurance that the United States still 
adhered to Partition as its favored solution in Pal- 
estine. 


EvEN the United States delegation at UN hardly 
believed that Jews would be taken in by such Ameri- 
can assurances of support for Partition. If any Jew 
had wished to believe in the sincerity of such state- 
ments coming from the U.S. State Department (in 
the very act of scrapping the General Assembly 
recommendation of November 29 and demolishing 
its only active instrument, the Palestine Commis- 
sion), a swift reading of the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for Palestine worked out by the same 
hands would thoroughly disillusion him. No one will 
deny today that the White Paper of 1939 seriously 
prejudiced the “rights, claims, and position” of the 
Jews under the Mandate. The provisions of the new 
“temporary” Trusteeship plan are in many respects 
far worse. 

All references to the Jewish National Home, the 
Jewish Agency, and the specific connections of the 
Jewish people with Palestine contained in the Man- 
date are suppressed in the new document. The power 
and organization of the Jewish Agency and affiliated 
bodies are certainly part of the “rights, claims, and 
position” of the Jews in Palestine. 

While land sales are to be free (subject to the 
right of the all-powerful Governor-General to pro- 
tect the interests of tenants and cultivators), the spe- 
cific land regulations are to be enacted and enforced 
directly by the Governor General upon the recom- 
mendation of ‘‘a commission of impartial experts, 
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who shall be neither Arab nor Jew.” Anything at all 
might come out of such a provision, but certainly 
there is no guarantee in it that the “rights, claims, 
and position” of Jews under the Mandate (or, for 
that matter, of Arabs under the White Paper) 
would be left unprejudiced. A straight-forward in- 
tention to restore freedom of land transactions would 
not have to resort to such complicated procedures. 


Immigration, finally, is to be (a) “without dis- 
tinction petweén individuals as to religion and 
blood”; (b)- “in accordance with the apsorptive 
capacity ot Palestine, as determined annually by the 
Governor-General: provided that... . not more than 
persons shall be permitted to enter Palestine 
to establish permanent residence in any one year’; 
and (c) an undetermined number ot Jewish dis- 
placed persons is to be admitted into Palestine during 
the first two years, the selection and administration 
of this immigration to be conducted by the Inter- 
national Retugee Organization. Point (a) abrogates 
the Mandate provisions specifically calling for the 
encouragement of Jewish immigration and land set- 
tlement in Palestine. Point (b), while using the 
phraseology of “absorptive capacity” which had been 
the rule tor admitting Jewish immigrants under the 
Mandate, actually makes likely the application of the 
White Paper principle on immigration. Omitting to 
specify that economic absorptive capacity aione is 
the relevant criterion for admitting immigrants, it 
proposes an (undetermined) arbitrary annual high- 
water mark for immigration. This would unques- 
tionably be interpreted as meaning a number of 
immigrants to whose admission Arabs might pos- 
sibly acquiesce. Point (c) is the only specific refer- 
ence to Jewish immigration to Palestine. It recog- 
nizes their special rights only for a final period of 
two years, and only for an unspecified number of 
displaced persons. In relying on the International 
Refugee Organization for the “selection and ad- 
ministration of immigration,” it by inference ex- 
cludes the Jewish Agency from carrying out in the 
future its present functions in this field. 





It is obvious that far from leaving the “‘rights, 
claims, and positions” of the Jews in Palestine un- 
touched, the American proposal would seriously 
affect those rights. Nor can Jews take any comfort 
from the repeatedly stressed profession that this 
is only a “temporary” Trusteeship. The working 
paper states no term for the end of the temporary 
Trusteeship other than the time when Jews and 
Arabs agree on a final solution. This is no emergency 
measure with the limited objective of keeping the 
peace for a brief transitional period. It is an at- 
tempted political solution (a solution which would 
deny every Jewish aspiration—independence, immi- 
gration, resettlement—in Palestine, and yet would 
not satisfy the Arab desire for independence) by 
which the future of Palestine would be determined 
for an indefinite period. 
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It is fairly clear that it is not a workable solution. 
As it 1s presented by American spokesman, the case 
tor the easy emrorceapuity ot the United States’ 
WOrking paper rests On the baseless assumption that 
Arap-yewisn agreement could be obtained on its 
terms. Such agreement is implied in three separate 
stages: on an initial truce, on the Trusteeship, and 
on an ultimate political solution. Ot these stages, the 
third implies the second, the second—the fist. If it 
were really true that the American proposals altered 
nothing in the “rights, claims, and positions” of 
Jews and Arabs in ralestine, it it really meant only 
a short breathing space tor the discussion of a really 
promusing prospect ot agreement, it it meant merely 
avoiding utter chaos in the period immediately after 
Britain tormally ends its civil administration of 
Palestine—there is every likelihood that both Jews 
and Arabs would agree to it rather than risk blood- 
shed on an incalculable scale. But even a truce 
agreement has been impossible to obtain. This is 
the clearest evidence that neither Jews nor Arabs 
accept the American scheme as a true “standstill,” 
(or believe that any true “‘standstill’ is possible) 
or see in it any promise of an ultimately satisfactory 
solution. 


The American plan would therefore have to be 
imposed upon Jews and Arabs in Palestine. When 
one begins to talk about imposing a solution, it is 
manifestly impossible to talk any longer in unreal 
terms. Thus the British-favored modification of the 
American Trusteeship plan recognizes the patent 
fact that the termination of the Mandate will not 
leave a simple power vacuum in Palestine. As a 
result of the way in which the British “neutrality” 
policy was carried out since November 29th, and as 
_ a result of Jewish acts in implementing the Partition 
resolution and Arab acts in opposing it, Palestine 
had been thoroughly, though roughly, partitioned 
prior to May 15th. There were areas under effective 
Jewish control and administration, areas under 
varied Arab controls, and areas in which Jews and 
Arabs fought for control. To try to impose a uni- 
form central government over the whole country, as 
the American working paper required, would not 
be a mere matter of supplying the central authority 
and administration lacking as a result of British 
withdrawal. It would involve scrapping the central- 
ized governments which both Jews and Arabs had 
begun to erect in their respective regions. If a 
“standstill” agreement were really hoped for, then 
it must recognize the sectional authorities already 
established. If such a provisional “standstill” ar- 
rangement were to be imposed without prior agree- 
ment, it would seem easier prima facie to do it if a 
limited objective—like occupying only the areas 
which neither Jews nor Arabs effectively control— 
were aimed at, rather than trying to establish full 
UN control against Jewish (and Arab) resistance in 
areas where regional authorities are firmly estab- 
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lished. The British revisions of the American Trus- 
teeship plan keep these tactors in mund. 


THE EXACT details of the plan Britain might agree 
to help America entorce are not known at tne 
moment of writing. Advance reports indicate certain 
details, however. First, the United States would have 
to supply the major part of the required force—and 
an even larger share ot the money. If French forces 
participated, they would be kept to a very minor 
role. These demands need no comment, for they are 
obvious expressions of both pique and British in- 
terest. Other details show a regard for the existing 
realities of the power situation. No attempt will be 
made to undo completely the development since 
November 29th of Jewish (and Arab) regional 
authorities. All that will be attempted is (according 
to present indications, only on condition of Jewish 
and Arab acquiescence) to establish a central ad- 
ministration to have over-all authority to keep the 
peace, and perhaps direct control of areas still in 
dispute between Jews and Arabs. Presumably, land 
and immigration policy would remain more or less 
as under British administration in the past. The 
whole arrangement is to last only for a limited 
period of six months to a year. The only permanent 
solution “by agreement’”’ which could presumably 
emerge from such a Trusteeship would be some- 
thing similar to the Morrison Plan, or the minority 
UNSCOP plan for a Federal State of Palestine. If 
no permanent solution emerged, the two sides would 
presumably take up the fight where they left off. 
Upon closer study, it is obvious that this plan in 
its very structure implies Jewish and Arab acquies- 
cence, for any attempt to push it through by force 
would involve subjugating the existing Jewish and 
Arab regional authorities and destroying their armed 
forces in battle. After such an operation only a Trus- 
teeship directly administering the whole of Palestine, 
as provided under the American working paper, 
could restore orderly government. But Jewish con- 
sent to such a plan is hardly conceivable, for it 
would imply voluntary surrender of their whole 
“rights, claims, and position” under all the inter- 
national documents dealing with Palestine from the 
Mandate to the November 29th resolution. It would 
leave them in the end a permanent and helpless 
minority at the mercy of the Arabs. Consequently, 
very few can really expect to see peace restored soon 
in Palestine by such a Trusteeship proposal. 
Cognizance of this fact is behind the French pro- 
posal to make a special peace effort on behalf of 
Jerusalem alone. The French scheme, again, is quite 
knowingly predicated on a truce agreement between 
Jews and Arabs. It therefore contemplates only a 
small force of a thousand police men to maintain 
order in the city itself. So far the reception has not 
been favorable. While Jews were ready to agree to 
an internationally organized truce for the whole of 
Jerusalem, the Mufti representative at first stood on 
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his original demand: that war continue in the 
Jewish-populated areas of Jerusalem outside the 
Old City walls, and that Haganah men withdraw 
from the Old City leaving its 2500 Jewish residents 
to live under what security a truce might give them 
amid over 20,000 fanatical Mufti adherents—or, 
alternatively, to evacuate. Later, Jamal Husseini 
agreed that Haganah forces might remain in the 
Old City, but he balked at the proposal to send a 
small international force to maintain law and order 
in Jerusalem. American and British critics of the 
French plan point out, in addition, that enforc- 
ing law and order in Jerusalem alone—or in a 
part of it—does not solve the problem. Jerusalem 
must be supplied with food and with water, along 
long communication lines. Those lines of communi- 
cation would be fought over by Jews and Arabs, 
forcing the international administration of Jerusalem 
to rely on safe conducts from the belligerents, un- 
less an international force controlled the lines of 
communication too. But, to control the roads from 
Jerusalem to the coast is a very significant step 
toward a general Trusteeship for the whole country 
(especially in the terms envisaged by Britain), for 
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this same area contains vital communications ar- 
teries connecting Tel-Aviv and Jaffa with areas to 
the north and south. 


WITH such confusion on the meaning and scope of 
Trusteeship, and with such unfavorable omens for 
the development of a workable Palestine administra- 
tion in these terms, some UN delegations toward 
the end of April were showing increasing reluctance 
to abandon the existing decision to partition Pales- 
tine, towards which so much effective progress has 
already been made, at least in the Jewish sector. 
Meanwhile, the open preparations of Arab countries 
to invade Palestine began to pose questions on quite 
a different level of urgency. The real question, as 
became clearer every day, was not how to fill the 
gap in authority and the administrative vacuum left 
by British abandonment of the Mandate. It was what 
to do in the face of a threatening war between the 
organized and functioning authority in Jewish Pal- 
estine, soon to emerge as a State, and the armies of 
neighboring Arab States—notably, the British-fi- 
nanced, British-officered, and British-allied army of 
the papier-maché State of Transjordan. 


Resolution, Not Resolutions 


by Sir Carl Berendsen 


IS A SOMBRE, indeed a tragic, occasion which 
has led to this meeting, and it is a heavy respon- 
sibility that falls upon each and every delegate in 
this Chamber. The occasion calls for the most com- 
plete integrity of thought and action, and it is clearly 
the duty, as well as the right, of every Government 
represented here to express its thoughts on the in- 
credible and shocking situation that has developed. 
It is a time for plain speaking, and I am sure that 
none of my colleagues will take offense if I do, in 
fact, speak plainly. 

The problem with which the Assembly was called 
upon to deal last November was admitted by all 
to be most difficult and intractable. The situation 
as it presented itself then was the cumulative result 
of a long series of events stemming perhaps from 
the dim ages of the past, but for most practical pur- 
poses originating in the Balfour Declaration of 
1917. That document like—most regrettably like— 
the vast majority of international documents, is not 
notable for clarity or definition. All, I think, agree 








A STATEMENT by the Delegate of New Zealand 
before the Political and Security Committee of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, April 
20, 1948. 


that it is open to more than one construction, and 
the exact intent of its meaning has been a matter of 
repeated and lengthy debate and discussion in the 
ensuing years. Nor indeed have those portions of 
its intent which are common ground to all been 
free from dissent from its very inception. I have no 
intention of entering into any analysis of what the 
Balfour Declaration did mean or what was the 
ethical basis even for that portion of its intent upon 
which all agree, as a minimum, it must mean. Even 
that aspect is perhaps beside the point. The Man- 
date over Palestine was entrusted to the United 
Kingdom—with the definite approval of many of 
those nations represented here — and for a very 
lengthy period the British have been ‘administering 
that territory with what any impartial observer must 
agree has been a commendable degree of material 
success, and certainly at all times with the highest 
motives and intentions. 

But it may well have been that throughout the 
whole of that period they have been attempting to 
reconcile the irreconcilable, that the ‘conflicting’ 
rights and interests in the Holy but unhappy land 
—of the Arabs on the one side and the Jews on 
the other—were not at any time capable of accept- 
able compromise. From time to time blood has been 
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shed in the course of this long and acrimonious 
dispute, and I would remind my colleagues of what 
I fear many of them are too often inclined to for- 
get, that ca very many occasions the blood that 
has been spilt has been the blood, not of the two 
principal contestants in this unhappy quarrel, but 
British blood, the blood of those who were, as 
trustees for humanity, endeavouring to carry out 
a thankless and perhaps impossible task. Finally, 
the British decided that they could no longer bear 
this burden, that the problem had become, if it had 
not always been, an international problem, that 
not only was it unfair that the burden and the odium 
of this task should fall upon the British alone while 
others at all times have felt free to offer advice and 
criticism from the sidelines without, of course, 
shouldering any portion of the responsibility for 
themselves, but also because of this factor, that 
the UK, having devoted its all to the prosecution 
of that great war for liberty, justice, peace and order 
‘which had just concluded, had found itself as the 
result, as the direct result, of its efforts during that 
conflict in a position of great difficulty. I think no 
one will disagree that Britain’s temporary weakness 
—because, believe me, it is temporary only—and 
the sacrifices in blood, in treasure and in repute 
that she has been called upon to make in this thank- 
less and perhaps impossible task, proved to be too 
much and the United Kingdom, as you know, last 
year announced its intention of relinquishing the 
mandate and laying the whole matter before the 
United Nations where, as a world problem, it un- 
questionably belongs. 


I am not one of those who believe that the UK 
has deserved the criticism it has received for its 
administration of the Mandate. I am not about to 
suggest that every step that the British have taken 
on the matter in Palestine has been wise or well- 
considered. But I do assert that what they have done 
from the inception of the Mandate until they were 
forced to the conclusion that the problem was be- 
yond them, and laid the question before the United 
Nations, they have done with the highest motives, 
and that no other state represented here, even had 
it been willing (which it was not) to accept these 
obligations, would, or indeed could, have done any 
better in the circumstances as they existed. 


But last year Britain agreed that Britain had failed, 
and the United Nations, in Special Assembly, under- 
took the responsibility of finding a solution. You 
all now what happened. After very lengthy debate 
a Special Committee of the Assembly was sent to 
Palestine. It conducted exhaustive enquiries and 
on its return produced a report to the Assembly 
which I have no hesitation in characterizing as a 
model of moderate and constructive thought. 


The views of this Special Committee—and other 
views—were considered at very great length at the 
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General Assembly meeting in September, and after 
most caretul consideration, and atter hearing the 
representatives of both parties principally concerned 
in this tragic conflict of rights, the Assembly decided, 
by the requisite majority of two-thirds, that the 
course which appeared to offer the best chance of 
success in the circumstances was that of partition 
with economic union. Let me repeat that this was 
decided after the most lengthy and anxious con- 
sideration, and let me repeat that it was agreed’ to, 
that it was supported, by the requisite majority of 
the members of this body. Allow me to read the 
list of those delegations who placed themselves 
affirmatively on record as supporting the proposal 
for partition with economic union. They were as 
follows: 


Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussia, 
Canada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Iceland, Liberia, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, 
the Ukraine, South Africa, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


That, then, was the considered decision in No-_ 


vember last, the considered decision of the Town 
Meeting of the World, the expression of the con- 
science of this forum of the nations of the world, 
in a most earnest effort to solve this tragic problem. 


Now I do not think that any delegation which 
voted in favor of this decision felt that partition 
was a perfect solution. I think most people were of 
the opinion that the problem was susceptible of no 
perfect solution, that any decision at all must inevit- 
ably be the cause of injustice and hardship to very 
many thousands of worthy people, and that the 
best that could be done, and the least that should 
be done, was to decide upon that solution which 
offered the least injustice, the least departure from 
principle and the least practical difficulties in the 
circumstances as they had arisen during the course 
of the past thirty years. 


THE New Zealand Government believed then that 
partition was the best solution, and it believes the 
same thing today. It is our view that the Assembly 
decided to do the right thing in the wrong way, 
and I am not expressing that view only now, with 
all the advantages of hind sight. On behalf of my 
delegation and my Government, I expressed the 
same view when the matter was being considered 
last November, and if my colleagues will do me 
the honor of recollecting or reading what I said 
then, they will find that throughout the whole 
course of the discussion the New Zealand delega- 
tion took the view that while partition with eco- 
nomic union was the best course to adopt, never- 
theless if the Assembly assumed the right—as we 
believed it should—to divide that country into a 
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Jewish state and an Arab state, the Assembly must 
at the same time assume the duty of ensuring an 
orderly and peaceful implementation of that decis- 
ion. And up to the very last moment I expressed 
New Zealand’s grave and anxious apprehensions 
as to the efficacy of partition without enforcement 
and called—unhappily without avail—on the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and particularly the 
Great Powers, to face this question of enforcement. 
Up to the very last moment. I asked whether the 
Assembly was prepared to gamble with the lives 
of innocent people in Palestine. 

The appeal fell on deaf ears. You were pre- 
pared so to gamble; we did gamble and we lost. 
But we do not pay. You know today who is paying. 
The gambler’s loss is being paid by the people of 
Palestine; it is being paid in part by British boys 
dying at their post of duty, but for a much greater 
part it is being paid, and will continue to be paid, 
by the people of Palestine, be they innocent or 
guilty, be they Arab or Jew. And the situation 
that has arisen today, incredible and disgraceful 
to us as it is, was, to any one who faced the facts 
and who was not deaf and blind, as clear and as 
obvious and as inevitable as night following day. 
They were many in November who professed to 
believe—they will allow me to adoubt whether they 
did believe—that enforcement would not be neces- 
sary. That is an order of simplicity which is quite 
beyond my comprehension, and if there were such 
as did in fact believe this to be a possibility then 
they must certainly have paid no heed to the pro- 
tests and warnings of our Arab colleagues. Nobody 
who heard these debates as I have heard them 
could fail to be impressed with the warmth and 
the emotion and the conviction with which the 
representatives of the Arab states expounded their 
cause and warned the Assembly of the conse- 
quences. Nobody could have failed to realize the 
justice of much of what the Arabs represented to 
us. Nobody doubted that whatever decision was 
arrived at in connection with the Palestinian prob- 
lem it would inevitably bring some degree of hard- 
ship, some degree of injustice to a substantial num- 
ber of people. The problem, I repeat, was suscept- 
ible of no perfect solution. But if there were in 
this room any who believed that the partition of 
Palestine could be accomplished peacefully and 
with good will on all sides and without enforce- 
ment, then I must sav that that is a degree of naiveté 
which did them little credit. But of course, in 
human affairs, there is always an inclination to 
hope, which in turn leads to a belief, that all will 
be well. Ouite often it is well, but it is seldom well 
unless somebody is working hard and with careful 
forethousht to ensure that it is so. And the Assem- 
blv’s solution could have been effective had we 
taken the necessary steps to ensure that it was. 


There were others last November who. anpre- 
hensive, and justly apprehensive, that this great, 
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and it was hoped, final attempt, to solve the Pales- 
tinian problem could not be carried out without 
force, were nevertheless content to believe that 
that force had in fact been provided. Those who 
answered New Zealand’s repeated appeals for 
means of implementation told us of two sources 
of enforcement power which, by implication, they 
suggested were adequate. We were told in th first 
place that there was to be an Arab militia and a 
Jewish militia and that these two militias would 
be able to keep order. Well, that again shows an 
order of simplicity which is quite beyond my com- 
prehension, and I pass that over for what it is 
worth. And finally, we were told that there was 
always the Security Council which would see to 
enforcement. Well, all that one needs to say in this 
connection is to ask delegates to regard the situa- 
tion as it exists today and the steps that the Security 
Council has found itself able to take. 


I REPEAT that the Assembly in its November decis- 
sion did the right thing, but by reason of its failure 
to provide for implementation, it did the right 
thing in the wrong way, and because of our error 
then, as the result of our error then, we have the 
situation today. The result of our error is death, 
bloodshed, murder, outrage and agony in Palestine. 
The result of our error then is a grave risk that the 
Assembly of the United Nations is in serious and 
humiliating danger of losing the public confidence 
upon which its authority in the last resort depends. 
We have today, therefore, an additional problem, 
not only how to do justice to both Tew and Arab, 
but how to avoid wrecking the authority and the 
influence of the Assemblv. I say to you that neither 
this organization nor indeed any of its members 
can hope to give to the world the lead of which the 
world is so in need, unless that lead is steady and 
consistent, unless the course that is set yesterday 
is the course that is followed steadily todav and to- 
morrow. The alternative is inevitable confusion and 
dismay. 

I am far from suggesting that where circum- 
stances have altered policies must remain immut- 
able, but the submission of the New Zealand dele- 
gation is this, that if partition with economic union 
was right in November, it is right today, and indeed, 
I have heard no logical suggestion to the contrary. 
The circumstances have not changed in the slichtest. 
The only new factor that has arisen in resnect of 
Palestine since the matter was so carefully con- 
sidered and decided in November is a detestable 
series of murders and outrages in Palestine. And by 
both sides, for there is no one who can defend or 
explain or excuse the vidlence for which it seems 
clear certain sections of the Jewish communitv have 
been responsible, any more than it is possible to 
defend or explain or excuse the violence for which 
certain sections of the Arab community have been 
responsible. Both call for the strongest censure, the 
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utmost detestation; both call for repression by law- 
ful force. And if an attempt is made, as in logic 
no doubt it can be made to draw a distinction be- 
tween Jewish activities as intended on the whole 
to support the decision of the United Nations in 
favor of partition, while the activities on the side 
of the Arabs are intended to destroy that decision, 
I say that an outrage is an outrage, and a murder is 
a murder, and it is our plain and obvious duty to see 
to it that outrages and murders are stopped. 

And we are, I submit, clearly bound to ask our- 
selves, what, if anything we have done to further 
the objectives which we laid down last November, 
and to counter the opposition which we all knew 
would, and which in fact did, arise. I fear the 
answer is nothing. It is certainly very little, despite 
the earnest efforts of the Commission, and much 
quite obviously has been done with the contrary 
object. 

It is now suggested, as I understand it, though 
the proposal is far from clear in some of its impli- 
cations, and the various statements that have been 
made do not always appear to me to have been con- 
sistent, that because of this series of murders and 
outrages partition at this state has become im- 
possible. I say to you not only that these abominable 
incidents should have been foreseen and prevented, 
but that to put them forward as a reason for aban- 
doning the decision arrived at after most careful 
and anxious consideration only a few months ago 
seems to the New Zealand delegation to be a most 
fantastic distortion of logical thought. If, indeed, 
the considered decision of the General Assembly 
is to be stultified, to be defeated by the application 
of illegal and reprehensible violence, if the Assembly 
allows its decision to be abandoned because it is 
challensed and opposed by force, then the As- 
sembly will be taking upon itself a resnonsibility 
which will bear tragic fruit for many generations to 
come. 

But one is entitled to ask how is the Assembly 
to go about it to provide force if force is necessary, 
as of course it is. I will not content myself by saying, 
as I am fully entitled to say, that force should 
have been provided last November, but I would ven- 
ture very gravely to doubt whether the force that 
would be required to implement trusteeship would 
be anv less than the force that would be required 
to implement partition. And if the members of 
the United Nations should be willing each to take 
its proportionate part in enforcing a decision of 
the United Nations in respect of a trusteeship for 
Palestine, those members should. on any logical 
basis, eaually be willing to provide their provor- 
tionate share of a United Nations force to imnle- 
ment the decision to which it pledged itself last 
November. 


THAT is the policy which the New Zealand Govern- 
ment has instructed me to support at this meeting. 
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We still believe that, with all its defects, however 
imperfect we may all agree that solution is, the 
decision of last November is nevertheless the best 
solution that the situation offers. We believe that, 
having made the decision in November we should, 
undeterred by lawless violence, proceed to enforce 
that decision by the united action of the members 
of the United Nations. 


And I call upon my colleagues to take thought, 
to take serious thought, before they abandon their 


decision of principle as the direct result of out- - 


rages and murders which might well have been 


. foreseen and indeed, I believe, were foreseen before 


that decision was made. I call upon my collagues in 
this Assembly to take thought, careful thought, 
before they strike that tragic, perhaps irreparable 
blow to the United Nations that would be involved 


in capitulation by the world to threats and violence. 
It is the old, old problem which the League of 
Nations was not prepared to face, and which the 
United Nations has not yet shown itself ready to 
face, whether we can hope to preserve peace and 
order in the world by words alone. We cannot, and 
anybody who contends to the contrary is not facing 
the facts. There is no place now for wishful thinking. 
While the New Zealand delegation will continue to 
support the enforcement of partition through the 
joint action of all members of the United Nations, 
we shall nevertheless join in the consideration of 
anv proposal which offers prospects of ending the 
strife in Palestine and achieving a just settlement 
between the Tews and the Arabs within a reasonable 
period. And if it is found possible to achieve a truce 
between the contending parties on just and reason- 
able terms, I need not add how warmlv such a 
develonment would be welcomed by the New Zea- 
land Government. 


But here is a test case, and believe me, the future 
of this organization and the future of the world 
may indeed depend upon the way in which it is 
decided. What the world needs today is not resolu- 
tions, it is resolution. And it is the most earnest 
hope of the New Zealand Government that the 
Assembly will adhere to the principles it accepted 
last November, and show that resolution which the 
situation demands. We must not, we dare not, add 
to the irresponsibility of our November decision for 
partition without enforcement, the further and final 
irresponsibility of a surrender to illegal force. 


Will you allow me to conclude by commending to 
your attention one of the rules laid down by a very 
great American for the conduct of his life, a rule 
which is as true for this organization as it is true 
for any nation or any individual. Benjamin Franklin 
said, “Resolve to perform what you ought; perform 
without fail what you resolve.” 
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The March to Freedom 


Buchenwald—Flossenburg 
by Stefan Szware 


} gee 1945. The loud-speaker in the room of 
Block-Leader No. 8 of Block 19 in the con- 
centration camp of Buchenwald bei Weimar sounded 
off: 

“All Jews assemble for inspection.” We were all 
seized with shuddering and tremors, and our hearts 
thrust painfully into our throats. What had hap- 
pened? What would now happen? Oh, we knew it 
well! A selection! Extermination? It was impossible! 
Still; at this time? Jewish prisoners, Mohammedans, 
others eligible for death, all clad in greenish-blue 
and white striped rags, all pale and wide-eyed with 
terror and ghastly pain, begin to assemble, though 
they could hardly stand on their feeble legs. They 
pushed and shoved one another, they murmured. 
They hobbled and ran—had to run—to the inspec- 
tion square. 

Standing at ‘‘Attention!”, they then heard this 
surprising command: “Dismissed! Everyone to his 
block! Prepare packs! You may be alerted at night!” 

Strained faces relaxed and a barely perceptible 
brightening could be noted in all eyes. A half-stifled 
cry of relief could be heard here and there. 

That night we were not waked. The next morning 
there were even rumors that there would be no 
further inspections. What a happy sense of release! 

The day passed quickly. But that same evening at 
roll call, all Jews were ordered to fall out to the 
right. This command came swiftly and unexpectedly. 
We obeyed on the run and drew up in files of five. 
As though paralyzed and incapable of thought, the 
prisoners stood powerless and obedient—numbers 
without names—and listened to the German block- 
leader. “Do not be worried, nothing will happen to 
you. There is still much work in Germany. You are 
going to Theresienstadt. Eighty cars have been pro- 
vided for your transportation. Everyone is going. 
Anyone trying to escape will be shot.” 

It was Wednesday. At night all the Jews were 
herded together and marched to the large D.A.W. 
Barrack of Buchenwald camp, which usually served 
as a workshop. Six thousand people were packed in 
together. For three days and nights we sat 6n the 
floor without blankets, awaiting our fate. 

All were tense and agitated. Heedless of conse- 
quences, we conversed, the six thousand voices rising 
steadily higher. “The Americans are advancing. They 
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are already close by. You, he, all have heard it. But 
what will happen to us?” 

These words passed from mouth to mouth, and 
six thousand voices spoke them with repressed fury. 
Our fists were alternately clenched in desperation 
and stretched in tremors of anxiety. The twelve 
thousand hands could at any moment become an 
active danger. 

Then came an officer and addressed us in soothing 
words. ““What you fear,” he said, “will not happen. 
You are going with a transport to Theresienstadt 
where you will continue to work. Only through work 
can you prolong your life; therefore be quiet and 
reasonable.” We gave our belief to these promises, 
and they calmed us. 


ON THE next day, the camp talk was that the Ameri- 
cans were pressing forward very fast, and our evacu- 
ation route was cut off, so that we would have to 
stay here until they came. A block curfew was im- 
posed, forbidding anyone to go from one block to 
another. 

There were some optimists among us who felt 
that they were about to come under the protection 
of the Swedish Red Cross. Their voices were stronger 
and their step firmer. They constructed the most 
beautiful plans for freedom. They laughed and re- 
joiced, awaiting the American planes in the blue 
sky with joy, exchanging addresses with their com- 
rades, already expectant of American chocolate, 
oranges, and even white bread, having forgotten 
their hunger and considering the solitary pessimists 
among us with pity. They talked in this manner: 
“Let me go, I don’t want to have anything to do 
with you; you always see the black side of things. 
Such elements must be disposed of, so that they 
don’t have a bad influence on others.” Other types 
joined together, mocking the optimists suspiciously. 
“Whom do you believe? We don’t want to allow 
ourselves any false illusions, so that we won't have 
to experience the bitterness of disillusionment later 
on. We would rather be prepared for the worst. If 
the worst does not happen, then our joy will be all 
the greater.” Were these the wiser, perhaps? 

On Saturday the answer came . . . The SS men 
burst into our barracks with the internal police flash- 
ing their pocket-lamps around, shouting wildly: 
“Everyone out! Everyone out!” We were startled 
into waking by these words. Their cudgels and rub- 
ber truncheons whizzed over our heads and shoul- 
ders. Shots were fired. Tremendous noise and up- 
roar everywhere. Each one sought the shortest way 
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to the door, so that we might escape the blows of 
the rubber truncheons. But there were others who 
were not so hasty and who “calculated” otherwise. 
They believed that those who got outside first would 
fill the required quota and that those coming later 
would then remain behind. But they were dissil- 
lusioned, for the very opposite took place. The first 
arrivals were sent behind, while those who came 
later were placed in rows of five and transported 
immediately. Thus was the case with my friend 
Willi. The whole of the barracks was searched by 


SS. men with dogs—no one was left behind. 
/ 


IT was very cold outside. We had to start walking 
without food or covering of any sort. Many of us 
failed to find our shoes in our haste or were forced 
to leave without them. This was the beginning of 
the evacuation march from Buchenwald, a march 
of 1650 human creatures. We were supposed to be 
heading in the direction of Weimar. The railway 
station was not far away, but we passed it. The 
eighty railway cars that were to have transported us 
to Theresienstadt were not there. There was no 
getting on a train; we had to go by foot, marching 
endlessly along narrow fieldpaths and through mys- 
terious. dense forests. 

After a long, long march we came to a stop in a 
forest. One of the storm-trooper chiefs arrived and 
called every second SS. trooper, who guarded our 
column on both sides with guns, revolvers, and 
hand-grenades, to himself. When these went back 
to their places, the other half of our guard followed 
the same procedure and received his secret instruc- 
tions. How eagerly we tried to divine these fateful 
orders from the expressions on their faces. There 
were plenty of conjectures, of course, and it ap- 
peared to us that the guard was somewhat perplexed 
and anxious. After a short interruption we marched 
on. At about noon we had a short rest, jammed 
tightly together and strictly guarded. We received 
330 grams of bread and the customary ration of 
margarine and sausage. On the next day we re- 
ceived the same. On the third day we only received 
160 grams of dry bread, and from then on through- 
out the two-week death-march, we did not lay eyes 
on a single piece of bread. Every evening, before 
we were driven into a shed or barn, we received 
four field potatoes apiece. This potato ration must 
have been prepared by the peasants on the basis of 
the head-count. This was our nourishment for the 
day. 


SLEEPING in the barns was not simple and a cold 
sweat runs down my back when I recall these hours 
of inhuman torment. Human beings seem to endure 
more than one can believe possible. After marching 
for ten, twelve, and fourteen hours a day so that 
one can hardly stand, the soles of the feet burn and 
the wooden shoes themselves seem too heavy; one’s 
stomach is completely empty and yet, in spite of this, 
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we go on—we must go on—for whoever stands 
still is shot. In the evening, and sometimes in the 
middle of the night, we get to a farm where we can 
take shelter. And it would seem that we could sleep 
and rest. Alas for him who has experienced this 
rest-period. We were thrust together so tightly that 
we could only stand up against each other in rows. 
After we were crushed together in this way, the 
barn was closed and we were ordered to sit down, 
lie down and sleep. But this is impossible, when 
one can scarcely stand up! Here and there, one hears 
a scream or a shriek. 


People begin pushing each other and suddenly 
all one can see is a heap of bodies. Limbs, heads, 
whole bodies get crushed. Is this deliberate? No, 
but it is unavoidable. “Let my foot go, free my 
hand, you’re choking me’’—these and similar cries 
for help are heard. It is impossible to see anything, 
for the night is pitch dark and a heavy black mist 
surrounds the entire barn. Our throats are parched; 
there is no water anywhere; one drinks urine; the 
air gets thicker and thicker, so that one can barely 
breathe at all. 


The guards shouts: “Quiet!” The black heaps of 
human bodies reply to this command with miser- 
able screams. The guard shoots! How horrible! 
Fortunate in the prisoner who stops the bullet, for 
he can feel no more and his torments are at end. 


How can one die? Many incomprehensible things 
and problems became clear to me then; death, the 
most feared of all, the inconceivable end of life— 
the abysms, the depths—all this became capable of 
comprehension and definition. Even the simplest 
person could understand it then and everyone had 
only the single wish: to die, and would have been 
happy to do so. One was capable of only that 
single thought: to get free of this indescribable 
pain and physical torment. This slow strangling in 
the presence of death became a feeling of joy at 
the thought of deliverance. I was stuck into a corner, 
where a wall built of wooden boards met a stone 
wall, and could only save myself by squeezing my 
leg onto a plank. My other foot hung in mid-air. 
When my one foot became tired, I had to leap in 
order to change it for the other, for I could not 
climb down from the plank without stepping on 
the head of one of my comrades. I held tightly to 
my blanket with one hand, for I was afraid of losing 
it. We might be sleeping in the woods on the next 
nieht: I could scarcely breathe and was close to 
straneling for lack of air; I licked the brick wall 
and the rafter with my tongue. What would I not 
have given for a little hole in the rafter, through 
which I might breathe! 


My head was heavy, and it seemed to me that 
my brain was shattered. Horrible thoughts circled 
through my head without my being able to grasp 
them. My feet were heavy and felt lamed. I felt like 
a lump of wood, with a thin spark of life still left 
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in it. How was it possible to live through such a 
mignt? 

ane dawn began to glimmer, the darkness grew 
brigncer. At the same tume one noticed a Kina of 
e€duy Or dust in the pain. Great swatns or dust spread 
Over the neads of this mass o1 peopie ana entered 
our wide open mouths, where it met with groans. 


FIVE Q’CLOCK in the morning . . . The gate was 
Opened siowly and paimutiy, as if it haa to con- 
tend with the pressure of air in the barn. A stream 
ot tresh reviving air tlooded the barn, and with it 
came the command: “Uut with you! Quick, quick!” 
‘The Kapos and column leaders leap out trom the 
side where they had prepared a comrortable camp- 
ing-place tor themselves, and the sticks began swing- 
ing. “Out with you, you dogs! Rascals!” ‘Lhe heap 
ot numan beings, crushed to the ground, comes to 
lite and moves to the door in a singie wave. Which 
one ot us could have rested or slept? Whoever 
wished to live had to gather together what was left 
ot his strength and go on. Pusned as I was in the 
press ot this human mass, I tumbled to the ground 
as if 1 were drunk. I tell with my face in a gutter 
filled with rain water and dung, so that my tace 
became covered with dung. But at least it was moist 
and I was somewhat retreshed and wakened. | felt 
the truncheon on my shoulders and sprang up. We 
had to fall into fives immediately. I stood in the 
last row, and had to turn around when I heard a 
shot. I saw one of my comrades fall and an SS 
trooper with a revolver in his hand. He went up to 
another one of our comrades, who leaned against 
the wall of the barn like a human rag. With bared 
head and bursting eyes, he pleaded: “Give me a 
minute, Captain!’ He refused to listen to him but 
kicked at him with his boots saying: “You're not 
coming with us!” Our comrade fell down face for- 
wards. The troop-leader shot at him, and ended all 
further discussion. “One less,” said the troop leader 
and went on into the barn with his dogs at his heels. 
Such things no longer made any impression on us, 
and my neighbor said quietly to me: “It’s better for 
him.” 

We were always compelled to walk in fives. If 
a sixth man attached himself to us, he was beaten 
by the guard and set upon by dogs. In trying to 
save himself, he would run from place to place 
and get beaten by rubber truncheons until he found 
a place free in one of the rows. If he failed to do 
this, he would fall to the ground and get shot. 

Throughout the entire march we heard shots be- 
hind us and took it for granted that the weak and 
struggling were disposed of in this way. 

Once a terrible pushing and shoving began be- 
hind us and whole troops of prisoners began push- 
ing to the front. As we were not allowed to let 
anyone new into our row, new rows kept being 
created before our eyes. They told us that whole 
groups within the columns were simply cut down. 
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While the rest of the column went on, any group 
that was to be eliminated in this way would pe al- 
lowed a briet rest. When the column had gone tar 
enough ahead, the group would be taken into the 
wooas and shot there. Our row was also left be- 
hind, 7. e. it was pushed behind by the other rows 
which were pushing torward. In order to avoid the 
same fate, we had to push forward again and, we 
ran forward, all five ot us pressed tightly together. 
Chaos ensued—the chaos that can only be created 
where horror dwells, where the laws of freedom 
and morality are trodden undertoot, and where men 
are murdered. 

After eight days of this death-march only 750 
remained alive out of 1650. 


ONE waAs barely able to stand upright. We could 
only stagger along the roads. This was no longer 
a march of men, it became a peculiar kind of skip- 
ping, a horrible hopping and dancing. At times our 
limbs became rigid, spasmodically pulled by nerve 
tensions, as if we were marionettes. But we went 
on hopping. Moreover, whenever we marched 
through any town or village, we had to pull our- 
selves together and walk straight. Sometimes it 
would happen that a farmer would throw some 
bread to us fearfully. We would leap upon this 
morsel in tens, struggling for the bread, for each 
one of us wanted to seize it for himself. But the 
guards shot among us, beating many of these bread- 
intoxicated creatures who had to pay for it with 
their lives, so that in the end no one ate the bread. 

The marching columns melted away from day to 
day. Most fell to the ground out of weakness, out 
of exhaustion and hunger. Others had lost the will 
to go on and sat down at the edge of the road in a 
kind of will-less melancholy, having found a com- 
fortable place to await their deliverance in a fit of 
complete absent-mindedness. The columns marched 
on, however, and the squadron leader marching 
in the rear disposed of these victims. He pulled out 
his revolver and pushed the prisoner (who. had 
covered himself with a shirt or coat, so as not to 
see his bestial tormentor) into his grave with a 
single kick. Then the squadron leader would take 
up his position and take aim carefully. He was 
aware of his kindness in wasting a bullet on a Jew, 
and it would be a shame if he were to miss. The 
number of prisoners who were killed in this way 
grew so high that it was no longer necessary to 
separate groups from the columns in order to murder 
them. 

During this march of two weeks, I experienced 
one interesting episode . . . A man called Kahn, a 
55-year-old Moslem from Chust (Carpatho-Russia) 
marched in our row. As he had exhausted himself 
completely, he was unable to continue marching. He 
fastened on to us, and we dragged him another few 
kilometers with us. We finally saw, however, that 
we would either have to leave him behind or to die 
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with him. He felt this, too, but he tried to soothe 
us and then suddenly began to weep violently. He 
got to his feet and said: “At home in Chust | have 
a huge piece ot property. I will make this over to 
the commanding officer if he will let me travel with 
the transport tor the sick.” He gathered up his 
strength and said the same thing to the command- 
ing officer, who agreed to his proposal. From this 
moment on, our comrade Kahn rode in the sick- 
transport. Everything seemed to be in order; the 
commanding officer even gave him bread. Kahn 
was overjoyed to have saved his life in this way. 
This went on for several days and Kahn was im- 
moderately happy . . . One day, however, we saw 
him being marched to the rear by an SS man. Later 
on we heard that he was suspected of having stolen 
a few potatoes. As punishment for this, he was not 
allowed to travel anymore and was shot. The com- 
manding officer had merely amused himself with 
his victim for several days. 


THE general situation became more and more un- 
certain and there seemed to be more need for haste. 
The march went on at night as well, so that we 
could neither sleep nor eat —at the end of the 
marching column was a car that carried away the 
corpses of those shot on the way. The comrades 
who were placed near the “death-car” told us that 
there were 100 to 120 victims daily. They were 
carried to a nearby wood on the way, where they 
were shovelled into holes. Their shoes and clothes 
were taken away and parcelled out among us. Ex- 
hausted and starving as we were, we made desper- 
ate efforts to endure all this and began finally to 
protest. We would go no farther unless we got 
some bread and rest. We had finally reached a place 
near Flossenburg. This was to have been our des- 
tination. We were driven out into a field and sur- 
rounded by sentries. We were to enter the concen- 
tration camp at Flossenburg by night. We stretched 
our famished, exhausted bodies out on the earth 
mechanically. Whoever still possessed a covering 
rolled himself up in it and so we waited, letting 
our poor feet rest and waiting for whatever was to 
come. In the middle of the night we were awakened 
again and ordered to fall in .. . We were to go to 
Dachau. 

So we marched on through the whole night, until, 
lamed and exhausted, we reached a small village at 
12 noon the next day. The weather was damp and 
gloomy and our mood was agonized and desperate, 
so that we were scarcely capable of a thought. In 
the village we were to wait for a whole day and to 
get a small portion of bread, the first in three weeks. 
Nothing of this was to be seen, however; instead, 
we were obliged to be thankful for some black 
coffee. 

During this small interruption in our march we 
discovered that the Americans were not too far from 
us and that we probably could go no farther. “The 
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Jews,” so said the SS man in guard over us, “have 
no reason to rejoice over this, tor they will all be 
shot berore then.” 

The next morning the march continued, and this 
was the most heartrending stage ot it. We were 
marched through woods and fields, not on the roads. 
The guards became more nervous than ever and 
after marching for hours we circled back and 
reached the point we had started from. 

Above us American fliers zoomed, we heard the 
cracking of the machine guns and the thunder of 
exploding bombs. On both sides of us lay exploded 
and burned-out bombs. Each of us felt that some- 
thing had gone wrong for our overseers. We were 
driven harder, spurred on by blows; but everything 
mysterious that was taking place roused us and 
wakened us. Each of us had the premonition that 
something was about to happen and that the hour 
of destiny for which we had waited for many years 
was not far off. We felt the hour come closer, the 
hour of which we had dreamed open-eyed through 
hundreds of nights, while we carried heavy bags 
of cement under the blows of rubber truncheons, 
when we were beaten and mistreated, when we bit 
our tongues and tried to picture this moment in our 
mind's eye. Nevertheless, we trusted that our hour 
would yet come and we were afraid to speak that 
word about. That mysterious spark deeply hidden 
in the depths of our souls began to glimmer and 
shone out of our eyes: it became brighter and its 
radiance shone fearfully but visibly on our thinned- 
out faces. Our blood began to pulse more strongly 
and everyone felt a light touch of fever. Our limbs 
lost something of their stiffness and began to move 
more quickly. Each of us felt more courage. 


IN THIS state we came to the village of Oberlind- 
hart in Bavaria. Our columns then numbered only 
280 persons. We demanded a rest and the command- 
ing officer finally decided to let us sleep in Ober- 
lindhart that night. While we prepared to sleep 
in a barn near the camp that night, we suddenly 
heard a violent explosion. A bridge had been blown 
up. In the explosion the roof of our barn was 
damaged. This situation was taken advantage of by 
some of the prisoners who attempted to flee, which 
a few of them succeeded in doing. Many others, 
however, were shot. Immediately after this explosion 
we had to fall in again and continue the march. 
Our column had shrunk to 250 men and the guards 
still numbered 100 SS men. 

In that night, the most terrible and exhausting of 
all, that night, which was to be decisive in our 
lives, it was almost impossible to escape, for each 
row was watched over by two SS men. We heard 
one of the guards announce that no one would 
escape alive; they had received an order to kill us 
all at the last moment, so that we would not be 
able to bear witness against them to the enemy. The 
guards marching next to me, who knew me rather 
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better than others, asked me what I thought of the 
whole situation, and it, it was clear to me that we 
were the last tew men, and that this would prob- 
ably be our last night. Throughout the entire day 
it rained in torrents. We were drenched quite 
through and our prisoners’ uniforms, made as they 
were out of paper, clung to our emaciated limbs 
and made it harder for us to walk. 

During that night, as we passed through a small 
market-town and as the rain grew heavier, | de- 
cided to jump into a ditch together with two com- 
rades who marched alongside ot me. Two ot us 
took advantage ot a moment when the SS man had 
turned away and slipped into the ditches. Un- 
fortunately, our third companion could not follow 
us; it was too late tor him. Near the ditch was a 
manure pile, in which we buried ourselves. Dimly 
we heard shots fired. After the column had gone 
by we waited tor a while, and then we crawled out. 
A few hundred yards away we saw a barn and 
courtyard into which we crawled. With joy we dis- 
covered the barn to be full of straw. In the furthest 
corner of the barn we dug a bunker about a yard 
deep in the straw, covered ourselves with bundles 
of straw and hid ourselves inside it. Half-frozen and 
completely drenched, we slept through that night 
and the following day in the hiding-place. 

When we awoke, it was black night. We wanted 
to get out of the bunker in order to see where we 
were. Then we over-heard a quiet conversation. A 
horrified trembling overcame us and we scarcely 
dared to breathe. Atter a little while we noticed that 
it was German soldiers who had been brought in by 
the night that were conversing. In the dawning 
light they left. We were absolutely exhausted, 
starved, enfeebled and unable to move. But in spite 
of this we decided to see if the soldiers had left 
behind something to’ eat. My comrade pulled him- 
self together, stood up and put his head out of our 
hiding-place. What a surprise awaited him. The 
whole of the straw was covered with unthreshed 
wheat. As we could barely move, we lay there for 
another day and stilled our hunger with wheat 
kernels. 

Suddenly my comrade’s face became sad and he 
said: “I just saw a threshing machine all ready for 
threshing outside.” After a little discussion we de- 
cided to leave our hiding-place in the night and to 
change our place. We heard someone moving about 
for a long time in the barn. Our fears had been 
well-founded, then. While it was still morning we 
heard the threshing-machine, and one grain bundle 
after the other was dragged out of the barn. We 
lay quite still, knowing that the moment would come 
when we would be discovered. We heard the churn- 
ing of the motor quite distinctly and the movements 
of the pitchfork. Should we leave our hiding-place? 
What did we have to lose? Each of us occupied him- 
self with these thoughts. The pitchfork penetrated 
deeper and deeper and we almost saw its teeth. 
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A small child who had been running about and 
dancing up and down on the hay stood astonished 
betore the hole in the straw where we lay and we 
heard a terrible scream. ‘Father, here are two dead 
people in the hay.” We actually were lying there 
quite motionless, awaiting death. 


THE farmer and his wife ran over to us and gazed 
at us in astonishment. “We must notity the police 
at once,’ said the tarmer to his wite. We threw 
ourselves upon our knees, wept, and kissed his feet. 
We begged him desperately not to intorm on us and 
promised him that we would disappear; he could 
save us. The farmer considered for a while and then 
asked us: ““Who are you? Whom are you afraid of ? 
The Germans or the Americans?’ We explained to 
him that we were from a concentration camp and 
that we were perfectly decent and innocent people. 
Would he not inform on us, for we were afraid of 
the Germans. 

The tarmer looked at his child, then at his wife, 
and then at us. He considered us; we scarcely looked 
like human beings at all with our swollen teet, 
our bald, shaven heads, and insanely glittering eyes 
in our waxen faces. Slowly, thoughttully, and as 
if he were not speaking to us, he repeated our an- 
swer: “Of the Germans?” Then he looked at us 
again; hesitating, as if it were impossible to express 
what he had to say, and as if his words did not 
mean life itself. “Of the Germans? The Americans 
have been here for two days already!” ‘““What! The 
Americans have already been here for two days!” 
we repeated. We suddenly seemed benumbed and 
stared at the farmer as if we could not understand 
him. Then our paralysis relaxed, a reaction set in 
and found voice in a wild, powerful, unchecked 
cry. “We're free! Absolutely free! We can move 
about freely again, without a guard! We can get 
up, lie down, go anywhere! Is it possible? We're free 
men again!” It was almost impossible to believe, 
and yet a fact. And a long quiet fit of sobbing and 
hot weeping set in. I ran out of the barn screaming 
and gesturing like a madman. How close I was then 
to giving up everything and losing my reason. At 
that moment the first American tank drove past me 
in majesty. I ran after it like a wild animal and 
whoever saw me must have taken me for a crazy, 
lost ghost. Then I fell senseless to the ground—As 
the tank came to a stop, the first man in it ap- 
proached me, fearfully yet kindly, gave me some 
brandy to drink and offered me, with tears in his 
eyes, the first piece of bread. I pressed the bread 
to my bosom like a child, but found that I couldn't 
eat it and asked in a low voice: “Where shall I go?” 
The American pointed into the distance and said, 
“Go on, go straight ahead!” Before me lay a broad, 
long unknown road! 


THE first Americans were gone. We remained. Other 
Americans came. How could they understand us? 
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Chagall’s Christ 


by Herbert Howarth 


F*. IS A SHOCK to realize that Chagall can read. 
His art is so pronouncedly an art of statements, 
a system of writing, that his mind, one feels, belongs 
to thousands of years ago before non-representa- 
tional writing was invented. But we find Hebrew 
inscriptions included among the subject matter on 
his canvases, and among his titles some like A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. We realize that his primi- 
tiveness is a controlled thing, and that there is a part 
of him which reads, converses, and is capable of 
relatively sophisticated analogies. 

Strange how the Midsummer Night's Dream 
caught the European imagination! To the English 
reader it would seem, for all its Hellenic properties, 
the most specifically English of Shakespeare's works. 
There is nothing in Europe quite like the English 
country-side from which it intimately derives. Yet 
Europe has assimilated it, taken possession of some 
of its basic ideas. One of these is Bottom and the 
Ass’s head that Puck planted on him. We hear the 
Ass braying in Mendelssohn's Overture. We see the 
head, sometimes changed into a horned and bovine 
rather than an asinine thing, in Chagall. And the 
person whom Chagall puts in the position of Bottom 
the weaver is himself. And chiefly, it is noticeable, he 
turns himself into this foolish, grotesque pitiable 
child of nature when he paints himself beside his 
wife, the White Bride. 

How erect and straight-backed the White Bride 
stands! Is there one picture in which she unbends and 
melts? Possibly just one, or rather a part of one. 
In a picture of a Vitebsk wedding Chagall choses 
to counter-point the main moment where Bride and 
Groom stand under the canopy stiff and ceremonious, 
with the marginal revelation of another moment, 
one in which a woman lies naked with a dark lover 
against her and a cock of atonement beside them; 
and this incident is drawn in the lower foreground 
of the picture, that place which Chagall chooses for 
his most lyrical parentheses. 

Naked flesh, however, is very rare in Chagall, and 
the dominant vision of his bride shows her clothed, 
that tall straight unsmiling unearthly figure. Her eyes 
are always on heaven, on the austere and the ideal. 
Even when his head is reposing on her breast her 
backbone is unrelaxingly straight and her eyes are 
straining upwards, seeing heaven and tragedy. In 
the monstrous gay picture—a very tall canvas—in 
which he shows himself sitting on her shoulders 
and waving a wineglass while a strange blue cupid 
darts out of a cloud, he has pressed a hand over her 
right eye as if to blot out for a moment that gaze 
on eternity. But all in all he accepts, even worships, 


a tremendous moral superiority in her. An almost 
religious self-abasement is the tonic of his decision to 
crown himself with the Ass’s head that he may that 
way declare to all the world that he is the fantastic 


absurd clown, while she is the Absolute. Of course’ ° 


even in the humility a touch of pride, or a genuine 
self-awareness, might be construed, in the sense of 
the tradition that only the simplest and poorest man 
is endowed with mystic seeing, a notion to which we 
know that Chagall subscribes, because in his 1917 
pictures of cemeteries he shows the pompous vaults 
of the rich crumbling and nameless while the tiny 
stones of the poor still bear intact the engraved char- 
acters ““A Compleat Man.” Thus Chagall’s pictures 
of himself as a Bacchantic fool do imply the inspira- 
tion of the Bacchant and the artist, and perhaps 
something of the Midsummer Night idea that “the 
lunatic, the lover and the poet are of imagination all 
compact.” But more than off-setting this implication 
is the traditional Jewish respect for uprightness; and 
this quality the Bride, his wife, consistently repre- 
sents. 

One of the great personal achievements of the 
East-European Jewish civilization from which Cha- 
gall sprang seems to have been the retention of the 
capacity for joy even within the most squalid and 
constricted circumstances, the capacity for sensing 
the continuity of fertility of life even in a society 
where continuity was threatened and the spaces of 
earth were not all free. Chagall’s early paintings 
fix this situation in lyrical but wholly naturalistic 
symbols. There is a picture called “Harlequins,” a 
title which is presumably an attempt to translate into 
Parisian terms the Jewish Purim dances. Here while 
dancers and musicians curve. across the picture in 
a giddy inebriating rhythm a woman in the back- 
ground is inclined towards a swinging lamp in in- 
tense prayer, and in the foreground a rabbi blows 
the ram’s horn to signal disaster, and his wife at table 
beside him is distraught as if confronted with over- 
whelming evil. Other pictures tell simply of fertility, 
expressing it in the breast symbols which swim like 
white lights in the sky of the Pregnant Woman, in 
the embryos visible in the transparent bodies of ani- 
mals, and in the rich gusts and cascades of color. 


IN AN early picture Chagall draws a self-portrait 
which shows him at his easel. He holds a palatte 
and addresses himself to a completed canvas. And 
this picture within a picture is a simple evocation of 
the Vitebsk village, the few elementary objects of 
his initial vision collected there and colored with 
humor and delight. They include a white woman, 
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her head separate from her body and straining into 
the sky; a red goat; suckling the goat two tiny green 
figures, one a kid, the other homunculus; the sky is 
pranked with straw and dreaming sweetnesses. 

After this last war he again paints himself in the 
same posture. What a change! It is no longer he 
alone who is painting, it is a two-fold complex. 
From one trunk stem two heads. One of the heads 
is Chagall-the-W eaver-in-the-Ass’s-Head, the other 
is the White Bride. She is now the main person. 
Chagall is only an abutment on her. We know that 
she is dead. All the more is she part of him, in fact 
the main part. Even while she lived he grew to her 
year by year, merged with her, knew her to be his 
soul and his measure and everything but his fantastic 
genius. Since her death she has become the dominant 
part of him, directing the brush. 

And what is he painting? On the canvas on the 
easel is Christ crucified, and the White Bride is em- 
bracing the naked and extended body. 

In the early Vitebsk pictures Chagall used to paint 
the cupola and cross of the Christian church. It was 
an important and assertive part of his horizon, but 
not the dominating part. It had a topographical char- 
acter, like the Russian peasants whom he sometimes 
drew. In 1943 under the impact of the news of the 
horrors perpetrated by the invaders of Eastern Russia, 
Chagall took up the Christian scene in an entirely 
new sense. Again and again he painted Christ cruci- 
fied in juxtaposition with the flaming buildings of 
Eastern Europe. The theme was analogical. Lest 
there be any doubt about the analogy Chagall de- 
fined his meaning by drawing the Jewish phylacteries 
on the arms and forehead of the naked Christ on the 
cross. Christ, being Jewish, comes to stand for him 
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as the Jewish people. His analogy says, as it were: 
In the European holocaust Jewry has undergone a 
new mass crucifixion. So it is right that his dead 
bride, the White Bride, is embracing the crucified 
Christ on his canvas. For whom should the austere 


‘heaven-seeing woman join herself to but the broken 


divinity which needs her? Without jealousy Chagall 
can paint her in that mystic solacing union, because 
the battered Christ is, after all, himself. 


THERE is a point of view, that of pure art, from 
which the statement-making side of Chagall’s work is 
a superfluity. Viewed so, the joy and the vehemence 
of the color, the force and economy of the draftsman- 
ship matter, the rest is didactic and superfluous. 
From that superfluity all religious and perhaps all 
political art suffers. If we look at the pictures of the 
late ‘twenties we see that there was a point at which 
Chagall was actually moving away from didacticism. 
Shedding his luscious colors and his bold dazzling 
lines, he was tending towards an art of almost ori- 
ental refinement and decoration. One may cite, for 
example, the bowl of sharp flowers and holly-green 
leaves around which he has wreathed a delicate, al- 
most invisible, blue line which shows, like a far- 
eastern print, a wide sea with rocky islands, and a 
bioad river with boats moving from the shore. Had 
that halcyon anarchical leisure of the pre-Hitler days 
‘atted, the crying didacticism might have stayed out 
of his work, though the colors might have gone out 
with it. But Chagall has responded to the sufferings 
of our time, and painting the ruin of his world and 
his subject matter, he has reminded us that insepar- 
able from didacticism is passion, and passion makes 
art. 


Colonialism in Southeast Asia 


by C. Hartley Grattan 


} ew IMPERIALISTS are on their way out in 
Southeast Asia. The captains and the viceroys 
are departing. Such efforts as they may make to 
restore their authority by force, as in Indo-China 
and Indonesia, will increase the agony of change, 
but will not deflect it from its appointed course. 
Burma is free, Ceylon has now won Dominion 
status, India and Pakistan are free to select inde- 





THE ABOVE article is the second in a series by C. 
Hartley Grattan, which commenced with the discus- 
sion of ‘The Economic Problem of Colonialism” in 
the April Jewish Frontier. 


pendence or Dominion status. The political confi- 
dence of the colonial peoples in this area is high, 
as was reflected at the great Asian Relations Con- 
ference held at New Delhi in March-April 1947. 
Inevitably it is accompanied by anti-Western senti- 
ments, reflected most plainly in the prevalent sus- 
picion of Western motives in economic relations. 
Since the United States is the great center of capital- 
ist strength today, there are frequent warnings not to 
allow political independence to be compromised by 
“dollar imperialism.” The warnings, however, are 
somewhat paradoxical, for there is also a clear rec- 
ognition that the capital famine from which all these 
countries suffer, and which must be corrected if they 
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are to progress, is little likely to be relieved by any 
other mewod than by borrowing aproad. What 
country can iend in volume other tnan the dreaded 
United States / it will not pay to be too fierce toward 
foreign Capitalists and Capataust governments, tor it 
the €a-co1omial peopies are thrown back wholly on 
What Capital can be accumulated by savings within 
the nauons, improvements in economuc well-being 
will be a very long tume coming. 


Malaya 

WHew the war ended, the British moved back into 
Malaya with a pian to unity and centralize govern- 
ment in the area. Betore the war there had peen a 
conglomeration ot crown colonies and tederated and 
uniederated Malay states, which were called pro- 
tectorates. A series Of new treaties was arranged to 
transter sovereignty unitormly to the British crown. 
Hardly had this been done than there was an out- 
burst ot protest, and tor the first time in history the 
Malay people showed they had political ideas and 
political energy. The conservative Malays, under 
the leadership of Dato Onn bin Jataar tormed, in 
March 1946, the United Malays National Organi- 
zation (UMNO) which quickly gained a member- 
ship of 2,000,000, Primarily under its pressure the 
British beat a retreat, and the establishment of a 
federation in which the Malay Rulers retain sover- 
eign rights and administrative influence was ar- 
ranged as a substitute for unification. 

A variety of smaller organizations appeared to 
advocate other views, out of which two omnibus 
organizations eventually emerged, the All-Malaya 
Council of Joint Action, led by the Chinese politician 
Tan Cheng Lock, which advocates something like 
Dominion status, and the Pusat Tenaga Ra-ayat, led 
by Dr. Burhanuddin, including in its ranks anti- 
royalist Malays and many Indonesians, which ad- 
vocates a republic which would eventually be merged 
into the Republic of Indonesia. The Communists 
also have a small organization among the Chinese. 

In addition to insisting that the new government 
be federal, not unitary, in order to protect the sover- 
eign rights of the Rulers, the UMNO was also 
concerned with the question of citizenship. As Ma- 
laya developed economically on the basis of tin 
mining and rubber production, it attracted large 
numbers of Chinese, Indian, and other immigrants. 
Today in Malaya, including Singapore, about 43 
percent of the population is Chinese, 41 percent 
Malay, 14 percent Indian, the balance being Euro- 
peans, Ceylonese, Arabs, Filipinos, Indonesians, Per- 
sians, and so on. As against the foreigners, the 
Malays are a minority, and they feared they might 
be submerged completely if their position were not 
specially protected. It has long been felt that the 
Chinese and Indians are not too deeply attached to 
Malaya; it did not really become their homeland. 
To introduce a common, unrestricted citizenship for 
all might well have been the final submergence of the 
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Malays, especially if Singapore, where the immi- 
grant peoples are concentrated, had entered the 
tederation. The same conterence that led the British 
to backtrack trom unitary government to federalism, 
also led them to modity the proposed citizenship 
laws, in order to meet Malay objections. Singapore 
was left out of the tederation. In this fashion the 
Malays hoped to have time to find their feet politi- 
cally, since in the areas now included in the federa- 
tion they are numerically strong. At present it looks 
as though the real political duel will be between the 
conservatives under Data Onn and the Dominion 
advocates under Tan Cheng Lock. 


The new federal government moves Malaya far 
along the road toward complete self-government and 
the logic of evolution should one day lead to Do- 
minion status, or independence. As things stand, “His 
Majesty will have jurisdiction in the Malay States 
only in respect of external affairs and defence and 
for the purpose of appeals to the Privy Council.” 


ECONOMICALLY, Malaya is today in a difficult situa- 
tion. Rubber production appears to be recovering 
rapidly, although much capital is still needed com- 
pletely to rehabilitate the plantations. But the in- 
dustry is menaced from two directions: there is the 
possibility that on a world basis there will be over- 
production shortly, with steeply falling prices; and 
the influence of artificial rubber on future prospects 
is far from clear. It is highly probable, therefore, 
that the world rubber-growing industry will be dealt 
with under a commodity control agreement admin- 
istered under the International Trade Organization. 
This will mean, of course, the cartelizaion of rubber 
and the assumption of all the risks inherent in such 
schemes, including a struggle for position between 
the small growers and the estates which was so 
serious a problem in prewar Malaya. 


Tin production, in contrast, is recovering slowly, 
chiefly because of the shortage of equipment. The 
great tin dredges suffered severely in the fighting. 
The industry’s prospects are fairly good, however, 
once production is restored. The third great indus- 
try, palm oil, is of course catering currently to a 
strong demand, but in view of the wide fluctuations 
in price characteristic in the past, its future may be 
dubious. 


Malaya with its great raw material plantations does 
not cover its own food needs. It is a net importer of 
rice, and the rice exporters, like Burma and Cochin- 
China, are not at present able to export up to prewar 
levels. There is consequently a food shortage in 
Malaya. Furthermore, the United Kingdom has 
sought to control colonial economic activity in such 
a way as to contribute to strengthening Britain’s own 
precarious position. Malaya has felt the full impact 
of this policy, a policy which is allegedly ‘‘restrict- 
ing the economy of her [U.K.’s} colonial territories 
to meet the needs of her own postwar crisis.” 
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Malaya thus remains in a colonial economic rela- 
tion to the British and the world economy, but it 
now has self-government. It will be interesting to 
see how the new federation tackles the economic 
problems. Will it seize the opportunity to move 
toward a national economy? It will be fascinating to 
see if this can be done under self-government as 
systematically as one must presume it will be done 
under full freedom. 


Indonesia 


THE INDONESIAN REPUBLIC was proclaimed on Aug- 
ust 17, 1945, two days atter the Japanese capitulated. 
The move had prior Japanese approval. This circum- 
stance has led critics to attribute the whole venture 
to Japanese machinations. Actually, however, the 
Republic is rooted in an Indonesian nationalism 
which long pre-dates the war and the conspicuous 
Indonesian leaders—Soekarno, Hatta, Sjahrir, and 
Sjarifoeddin—participated in nationalist agitation 
for years prior to 1942. The Republic was rather cer- 
tain to emerge sooner or later. The Japanese seem 
to have done no more than advance the date of 
the birth. 

It is exceedingly difficult to generalize regarding 
the effects of the Japanese occupation of Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific. What ground they had gained 
with the colonial peoples through propaganda, they 
lost because of the harshness of their rule during the 
occupation. They may have stimulated nationalist 
sentiment and used it to some extent, but it is usually 
pointed out that the nationalists used the Japanese, 
too, and in the end were as strongly against the 
Japanese as their old masters. However, one thing 
the Japanese did accomplish permanently: by their 
victories they discredited, or sharply lowered the 
prestige of the European rulers thus, conversely, in- 
creasing the self-confidence of the colonial national- 
ists. The initial blow levelled at white prestige by 
the Japanese when they defeated the Russians in 
1905 was driven home by their victories over the 
Americans, French, British, and Dutch in World 
War II; and the eventual defeat of the Japanese did 
not restore the old position of the whites. 

The Indonesian Republic aimed to embrace the 
three islands of Java, Madura, and Sumatra on which 
57 million of the 70 million people in the whole 
group of islands of the Netherlands East Indies re- 
side. Java has long been the center of Dutch rule, the 
recipient of 75 percent of Dutch investments, and a 
principal source of exports. Nevertheless the remain- 
ing portions of the N.E.I. are of great economic 
importance. The resources for an iron and steel 
industry are in Borneo. The status of the tin islands 
of Banka and Billiton is to be determined later, 
but it is quite certain they will not go to the Re- 
public. Oil is produced in Java and Sumatra, within 
the Republic, and coal in Sumatra also. But Borneo 
is an oil and coal producer, too. The Republic’s 
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area is thickly settled, especially Java and Madura, 
and such undeveloped agricultural resources as it 
will have are in Sumatra. The bulk of the agri- 
cultural potential of the Indies is really in the 
other proposed States. This is important because 
migration within the Indies is an important method 
relied on for relieving population pressure. The 
general conclusion to be drawn seems to be that 
the Republic did not come out too well in the dis- 
tribution of natural resources. This is largely attrib- 
utable to the accidents of politics, not to anybody's 
conscious plan. 
Article 33 of the Republic’s constitution provides: 
Economy shall be organized cooperatively. 
Branches of production which are important to 
the State and which affect the life of most 
people, shall be controlled by the State. 
Land and water and the natural riches therein 
shall be controlled by the State and shall be 
exploited for the greatest welfare of the people. 
The government has a socialist outlook and it has 
taken a very firm control of rice milling and dis- 
tribution; it has assumed control of the sugar indus- 
try; and it has nationalized the railroads. In this 


- connection the following declaration of policy is 


highly significant: 

All possessions of foreigners, with the excep- 
tion of those which it is necessary. for our country 
that the State itself exploit, shall be returned to 
the rightful claimants, while those which are 
seized by the State will be compensated for in the 
most equitable manner. 


At present, the industrialization program envis- 
ages the establishment of light industries only— 
consumers’ goods—and heavy industries are a matter 
for future consideration. In the field of social reform, 
the emphasis is on education, but the paper structure 
cannot be filled out until teachers, books, and equip- 
ment are forthcoming. 

The future of the Republic, assuming the clarifica- 
tion of its political position vis a vis the Dutch, 
really turns upon the availability of capital, and the 
money must be borrowed abroad. This gives the 
policy declaration quoted above very special signifi- 
cance. It is carefully calculated to prevent the aliena- 
tion of foreign capitalists, including the Dutch. The 
assessment they make of the Republic’s “credit- 
worthiness” and political reliability in property mat- 
ters will, in large measure, determine the future of 
its people. 

De facto recognition was extended the Republic 
by the Dutch by the Linggadjati Agreement of 
March 25, 1947 and subsequently by the United 
States, United Kingdom, Australia, Egypt, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, the 
Philippines, Burma, and other nations. However, 
the Dutch and Republican authorities fell out over 
the interpretation of Article XV of the Agreement, 
specifically over the meaning of Dutch versus Indo- 
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nesian sovereignty in the period between de facto 
and de jure recognition which is supposed to extend 
to January 1, 1949. The actual bone of contention 
was the question, which authority should take re- 
sponsibility for invoking the police power to main- 
tain law and order in the Republic's territory. The 
Dutch took a larger view of their responsibility than 
the Republicans were prepared to allow, and they 
finally resorted to what they called “police action” in 
Republican territory. The Republicans interpreted 
this as an act of war and widespread fighting fol- 
lowed, only brought to a conclusion by a United 
Nations Committee of Good Offices acting under 
the authority of the Security Council. This Com- 
mittee was authorized to continue its efforts at con- 
ciliation by action of the Security Council on Febru- 
ary 28, 1948. It was specially charged to investigate 
the Indonesian charge that the Dutch were trying 
to set up a puppet state within its territory in West 
Java. The Dutch are thus attempting to retain 
permanent control over the Republican areas taken 
by “‘police action” and they may succeed. The gist 
of the matter is that the time-table laid down in the 
Linggadjati Agreement, under which (Article XII), 
“The Netherlands Government and the Government 
of Indonesia shall endeavor to establish the United 
States of Indonesia and the Netherland-Indonesian 
Union before January 1, 1949” seems entirely awry, 
in spite of Queen Wilhelmina’s optimistic statement 
recently. The Republic has yet to establish its terri- 
torial integrity and the Dutch appear not to have 
reconciled themselves to the degree of independence 
the Indonesians insist upon. At the moment, the Re- 
public is confined to a limited area with but a frac- 
tion of the economic resources originally claimed. 
Its leader are meeting the crisis by a policy of non- 
cooperation with the Dutch. 


Viet-Nam 


THE CASE of the Viet-Namese Republic in French 
Indo-China is even more difficult. The Republic was 
proclaimed at Hanoi on August 22, 1945 by a com- 
bination of Annamese nationalist groups. A Com- 
munist—Ho Chi Minh—was elected President. The 
Republic claimed as its territory the political units of 
Indo-China known as Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin 
China. Cambodia and Loas were not included. The 
areas claimed are Annamese by population and con- 
tain at least 70 percent of the people of Indo-China. 
The Annamese have a long record of rebellion 
against their successive conquerors. The Chinese oc- 
cupied their territory from 213 B.C. to 931 A.D., 
hence the numerous Chinese elements in Annamese 
civilization. The French gradually took over begin- 
ning in 1858. The Japanese occupation seems to have 
opened the way to nationalist rebellion, but it cer- 
tainly created neither the nationalism, nor the nation- 
alist leaders. 
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The Republic announced as its basic objective, 
after independence, the building of a national econ- 
omy to conquer the prevailing poverty. Provision 
was made for equal political rights and for social 
legislation, such as a minimum wage, unemployment 
insurance, state hospitals, and municipal theatres. 
The Republican territory as a whole, if Cochin China 
is included, has a rice surplus and thus normally ex- 
ports the staple food of Southeast Asia; it has also 
the resources for both heavy and light industries, 
according to Professor George Cressey. As the 
French, beyond even the British and the Dutch, were 
reluctant to industrialize their colonies, preferring 
to follow a narrowly exploitative policy, based on 
the export of raw materials, the needed industries 
would mostly have to be created from scratch. 

At Hanoi, on March 6, 1946, the French Govern- 
ment recognized the Republic “as a Free State, hav- 
ing its Government, its Parliament, its army, and its 
finances. . . .” But the recognition was granted with 
the agreement that the new nation form “part of 
the Indochinese Federation [with Laos and Cam- 
bodia}] and the French Union.” The territory of 
Cochin China was agreed to be in dispute between 
Viet-Nam and the French Government. Its future 
was to be decided by a free referendum. Subsequently 


‘relations between the French colonial authorities 


and the Viet-Namese degenerated sharply and in 
spite of a special modus vivendi, designed to lead to 
a compromise of the disputed issues, which was ar- 
ranged at Fontainebleau by Ho Chi Minh on Sep- 
tember 14, 1946, no satisfactory results were 
achieved. The French acted provocatively by setting 
up a puppet state in Cochin China, prejudicing any 
future referendum. Relations between the French 
colonial authorities and the Viet-Namese deteriorated 
into guerrilla warfare which still continues. Even 
should the Viet-Namese succeed in the end in es- 
tablishing a limited autonomy within the French 
Union, their position will be very difficult, for the 
hostile French colonials will still be powerfully 
established in Laos and Cambodia. 


The Pacific Islands 


IN THE colonial world of the Pacific islands the doc- 
trine of trusteeship—now official with the United 
Nations—has peculiar relevance, for the native 
peoples are at present quite unable to maintain an 
independent position in the modern world. They 
must continue to rely upon the goodwill of the met- 
ropolitan powers to advance their interests. There 
are now six metropolitan powers: the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Australia 
and New Zealand. The colonial areas of the United 
States lie mostly north of the Equator, of the other 
nations to the south. 

To handle problems jointly south of the Equator, 
the organization of a South Pacific Commission was 
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agreed upon at a conference held at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, on February 6, 1947. The six nations named 
above will participate in the Commission. It will 
undoubtedly deeply influence, but not determine, 
policy, for the Commission is to be an advisory body, 
and actual administration and hence actual policy- 
making will still be the task of the six constituent 
nations. But through cooperative research, collabora- 
tion across boundaries in technical matters, and by 
the association of the residents of the colonies them- 
selves in the closely related South Pacific Conference, 
it is hoped to gain a degree of agreement on policy 
that will be helpful to all. For the existence of six 
colonial areas within the South Pacific region is an 
indication of political fragmentation of a serious kind. 
This fragmentation has also been characteristic in 
economic and social policy. The size of the colonial 
holdings of the six nations in the region is roughly 
indicated by their contributions to the Commission's 
budget: Australia 30 percent, Netherlands 15, United 
Kindgdom 15, New Zealand 15, France 1244, and 
the United States 1214 percent. 

All the colonies in this region are islands, all are 
tropical, all have humid climates, and in all the native 
peoples are the most numerous group. The basic 
economic issue universally is, who shall exploit the 
natural resources, frequently limited, usually pre- 
dominantly agricultural. Under the trusteeship prin- 
ciple the interests of the natives must be paramount, 
but the presence of white and other enterprise from 
outside insures that the enforcement of paramountcy 
will be neither easy nor automatic. The actual extent 
of European activity differs from colony to colony, 
but its complete displacement by native enterprise is 
nowhere very likely. The natives, in their natural 
state, live in a subsistence farming economy and their 
contacts with the export-import white economy is 
chiefly through employment as laborers in white en- 
terprises. From this source their incomes are extremely 
limited, covering taxes and allowing the purchase of 
a few “luxuries.” In all the colonies, tax revenues 
tend to be small and they are difficult to expand. 
The social services needed to protect the natives and 
stimulate their progress must, if they are to be sup- 
plied in any adequate measure, be financed by the 
metropolitan country to some extent, usually great. 
Providing a local tax base capable of supporting 
them is one of the most complex of the problems 
now faced. Until it is universally found, the inde- 
pendence of most of these peoples must remain a 
mirage. 


THE general nature of the problems confronted can 
best be suggested by citing particular cases from sev- 
eral of the territories. If the general impression con- 
veyed is one of complexity, it will be entirely accurate. 

Netherlands New Guinea is the least known and 
least developed part of the Dutch East Indies. The 
Dutch propose to develop it by encouraging immi- 
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gration from overcrowded parts of the Indies, but 
what can be expected to come of this effort is en- 
tirely unclear. 

The two divisions of Australian New Guinea, 
Papua, a colony of the Commonwealth, and the Ter- 
ritory of New Guinea, which is now a UN Trustee 
Territory, are in slightly different stages of develop- 
ment, but they are to be jointed into a single admih- 
istrative area. The Territory was largely self-support- 
ing between the wars, chiefly because of goldmining, 
but Papua regularly received a subsidy from the Com- 
monwealth. In neither was .development systemati- 
cally pursued, because the Australians looked upon 
the island as a strategic barrier to Japan, not as a 
source of tropical produce. The chief plantation in- 
dustry is growing coconuts for copra. Although New 
Guinea is a very large island, second only to Green- 
land in the world, and its subsurface resources are 
not yet explored—oil research is currently being ac- 
tively promoted—it is not believed to hold limitless 
opportunities for exploitation. This is because the 
amount of land that can safely be allocated to the 
use of white plantation enterprises is not too great, 
if the needs of the natives are taken scrupulously into 
account; and also because the maximum native labor 
force is believed to be no more than 60,000. Never- 
theless, there is room for some expansion of Euro- 
pean enterprise. But the Australian government is 
putting fundamental emphasis upon a scheme for 
bringing the natives into a cash-crop economy to in- 
crease their income, thus eventually providing a finan- . 
cial base for social services which meanwhile will be 
provided by subsidy from the Commonwealth. 


The situation in the adjoining British Solomon 
Islands protectorate is roughly similar. Like New 
Guinea it was a kind of planters’ frontier before the 
war. As development was minimal, and the prevail- 
ing British policy that the colonies must balance 
their own budgets was applied, the sums available 
for development and social services were small. Un- 
der the postwar British dispensation, funds from the 
metropolitan country will be available, and more in 
both fields may be done. The emphasis will fall on 
building up native economic capacity and bringing 
them forward educationally to manage their own 
affairs. 

There was more European plantation activity in 
the New Hebrides, adjoining the Solomons to the 
south, between the wars, but the political system— 
a French-British condominium—was chaotic. The 
French seem to have pushed their interests very hard, 
on an exploitative basis, while the British (often 
really Australians) were more easy-going. The na- 
tives got little attention in either case. What the post- 
war situation will be is rather unclear. All these col- 
onial areas present a picture of under-development 
at present, but the resources for sharply increased 
plantation development are not absolutely certain to 
exist, while the mineral potentialities, which would 
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bring in white capital, are currently unknown, except 
for gold here and there. This is the land of the Mela- 
nesian peoples and, if the prophets are correct, it is 
in minerals that the real future will be found. 


New Caledonia, a French Colony, is a classic ex- 
ample of metropolitan exploitation. The largest 
island, after New Guinea, in the South Pacific, with 
also the largest white population, New Caledonia is 
fantastically rich in mineral resources (perhaps this 
is the origin of the Melanesian legend of mineral 
riches) and it has some agricultural resources, also. 
Nickel and chrome are the chief minerals exploited 
today. Before the war the labor supply for the mines 
was indentured Tonkinese from Indo-China; in 
agriculture the supply was chiefly Javanese. These 
sources are expected now to dry up, with unknown 
consequences to the island economy. The availability 
of cheap labor in the past led to technological stag- 
nation in both mining and agriculture. Men were 
cheaper than machines. The control of the mines by 
metropolitan capital—nickel is controlled by Le 
Nickel of France, in turn dominated by the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada; chrome locally 
by Tiebaghi Company and overseas by the London 
Chrome Company—led to the export of profits for 
the benefit of foreign rentiers. Mining contributed 
little more to the local welfare than the salaries of 
the resident managerial personnel. The natives re- 
mained entirely outside this exploitative economy, 
except to the extent that they entered it to obtain 
" money to buy “luxuries” to supplement the subsist- 
ence won from farming. Altogether New Caledonia 
showed the evils of purposive colonial exploitation 
rather than the peculiar virtues of indifference and 
neglect characteristic of the Solomons and New 
Guinea. While in the post-war period an effort is 
being made to install the old system in its traditional 
glory, there is also a group of New Caledonians 
seeking more local political power, including the 
right to lay down an economic policy beneficial to the 
residents. This, they expect, can be done within the 
French Union. 


In Fiji, a British colony, we have a classic illustra- 
tion of what happens when a foreign labor force 
settles down to stay. The entrepreneurs who de- 
veloped the plantations found the Fijians a reluctant 
labor force, and after trying indentured laborers 
from other Pacific islands, they turned in 1879 to 
India. Between 1879 and 1920 about 60,000 inden- 
tured Indians entered the colony. Contrary to orig- 
inal expectations, they did not accept repatriation 
freely, but settled down to stay. The census of 1946 
showed that the Indians were 46.5 percent of the 
total population and the native Fijians 45.5 percent. 
The Indians, moreover, are multiplying much more 
rapidly than the Fijians. Both peoples are engaged 
chiefly in agriculture, but the Fijian tends to stick 
to subsistence farming, whereas the Indians favor the 
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cash crops system, notably in sugar. The sugar indus- 
try is controlled by the Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, a vast and powerful Australian concern. The 
Indian suffers from land hunger, from a conviction 
that even with land he is cruelly exploited, and to 
protect his position he aspires to more political power 
than he has yet won. The basic problem of govern- 
ment is, therefore, to open up new avenues of eco- 
nomic opportunity and to expand political rights. 
This involves both the development of Fijian re- 
sources and the elaboration of the social services, 
notably education, at the same time holding the bal- 
ance even as between Fijian rights and Indian needs 
and rights. The closest analogy to the Fijian situation 
is that in Malaya with its Chinese and Indian immi- 
grants (though parallels can be found also in East 
Africa), but Fiji is of course at a far earlier political 
stage than Malaya. It will remain a colony for years 
to come. 


‘\ 


A South Pacific colony where the natives are re- 
markably advanced—though still lacking full capac- 
ity for self-government—is Western Samoa, now a 
Trustee Territory under New Zealand supervision. 
The Samoans made known their desire for self-gov- 
ernment by a petition to the United Nations, though 
they qualified it by asking also for New Zealand 
supervision and aid. What they apparently want is 
a position comparable to that of the native Kingdom 
of Tonga, which has more self-government than any 
other South Pacific country, and enjoys the protection 
of the United Kingdom. (For some reason the United 
States does not recognize Tonga as in any way under 
British protection, considering it a self-governing 
nation.) In Samoa the temporary compromise will 
be a widening of the educational opportunities of 
the Samoans and the simultaneous opening up of the 
avenues to the higher, policy-making administrative 
positions. Beyond this, the task is to discover and 
develop an economic base to sustain complete au- 
tonomy. If this can be done—and it will not be easy— 
it is conceivable that the Samoans will achieve au- 
tonomy within the next quarter century. 


American Pacific colonies include Eastern or 
American Samoa (originally obtained in 1898 in a 
deal with the Germans and the British to insure pos- 
session of the valuable harbor at Pago Pago) Guam 
and Micronesia, or the old Japanese Mandate, now 
held by the United States as Trustee for the United 
Nations, and designated at our request as a strategic 
area. This designation insures the privacy necessary 
for the development of naval and air bases. None of 
these possessions, save possibly Guam, has any im- 
mediate prospect of self-government, and none at all 
of gaining freedom. None has, moreover, any signi- 
ficant economic resources, according to current infor- 
mation. American Samoa provides the reason for 
American participation in the South Pacific Commis- 
sion. 
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Yekhiam 


by Brakkah Khabas 


EKHIAM is the name of a small, new, and iso- 
lated settlement in the hills of Western Galilee. 
Originally this place held only an ancient ruin, the 
ruin of the castle of Jiddin, a relic of the era of the 
Crusades. The fortress stands upon a mound 450 
meters above sea level and overlooks the Acre Plain 
up to Ras en Nakura, at the Lebanese frontier. North 
of it lies Khanitah, the famous settlement of the wall- 
and-tower days. In the same direction are also the 
kibbutzim Eilon and Matzovah. Eastward about an 
hour's march, is the large Arab village Tarshihah, the 
center of a whole group of Arab villages scattered 
in the vicinity, which preserve to this very day the 
traces of ancient Jewish settlements of Biblical and 
Talmudic times. The area is desolate, and pervaded 
by the fascination of antiquity. The way to the for- 
tress is a very arduous one, winding through hills, 
and the approach to it is by narrow paths. Anyone 
visiting the site of this abandoned fortress and 
briefly surveying the neighborhood will at once un- 
derstand why in ancient times it served as a bastion 
of defense for the approaches to the Plain of Acre. 
Yekhiam is one of the youngest of Palestinian 
settelments. It was founded late in November 1946, 
by “Haséla,” a kibbutz of Hashomer Hatzair, which 
ascended to the ruined castle and set up a hill farm 
there upon Jewish National Fund soil. The settle- 
ment was named in memory of Yekhiam Weitz, a 
boy born and reared in the country, who, together 
with thirteen companions of the Haganah squadron 
he commanded, had lost his life not far away a few 
months earlier, when they went out on a summer 
night to blow up the bridge at A-Zib. About a 
hundred Palestinian boys and girls of the youth move- 
ment went up to the castle one morning through the 
wild paths, carrying on their backs the first beams 
for building up a settlement which is to cover about 
750 acres of abandoned hill-land—their hearts burn- 
ing with love for the desolate soil, with ardor to 
fructify it and build it up, and with the will to set up 
in it a memorial for their comrade, flesh of their flesh, 
who had been torn from them. 


YEKHI-AM—"'Let the people live!’” — was a boy's 
name in Palestine. He was born at a time when the 
country and its small Jewish community were still 
struggling through the ordeal of the First World 
War. The mother in her pregnancy had taken shelter 
in the little settlement Yavneél in Galilee, while 
the father, Joseph Weitz, now the soil expert of the 
Jewish National Fund, the afforester of the hills and 
the gardener of the rocks of Palestine, was fully im- 
mersed in the work of winter sowing at the famous 
Sejera farm, also in Galilee. It was the autumnal 


month of Tishré in 1918, on the eve of the latter 
rains, so thirstily anticipated by the land; on the 
eve also of the conquest of Galilee by the British 
forces, so eagerly hoped for by young and old in the 
Yishuv. The thunder of cannonades came from afar, 
from the Anglo-Turkish front, both to distant Sejera 
and Yavneél. 

Galilee was still cut off from Judea. There, in the 
village of Rekhovot, stood a farm-house which 
waited anxiously for news from Galilee—both news 
of victory and news of the birth of a third grand- 
child. It was the home of Zeév Altschuler, one of the 
founders of Rekhovot, who had lived in the settle- 
ment since 1891, tending his soil and his farmstead 
as one who does a holy work. One wish filled his 
heart all his years—to see his sons and daughters 
tillers of the soil like himself. 


WHEN Yekhiam was one month old, he made the 
rough journey with his parents and his two brothers 
in a farm wagon from Sejera to Rekhovot, by way 
of Wadi Ara, the wildest and most dangerous defile 
in Palestine. Two nights and a day over pathless 
ways, at risk of life and limb, but carrying tidings 
of redemption with every step. 

The child grew up, and the boy grew up into a 
marvellous distillate of the Palestinian type in the 
best sense of the word. Not merely the landscape 
of Palestine, its way of life, its schooling were 
blended in this highly individual spirit into some- 
thing elemental, vital, bursting forth and aspiring. 
The atmosphere of his father’s home, too, left its 
mark. This was not an ordinary “sabra’”—for there 
are “‘sabras” and “‘sabras’—the living sap and sweet- 
ness of the type in general were matched by his own 
brilliant gifts and inexhaustible originality. It was 
self-evident that his way should lead to the youth 
movement, to the &#bbutz. But contrary to rule, he 
could not be satisfied even with this. And there fol- 
lowed years of study abroad, and other years of 
earnest scientific labors within the walls of the He- 
brew University. Amid all this, above all this, there 
were years of a deep and delicate love for a girl, a 
cherished woman, she, too, a Palestinian. 

And together with that—duty, discipline, the task 
of defending the country. 

So strange, so cruel is this mixture of a boy’s 
essentially poetic spirit, of a man’s scientific bent, an 
individuality blessed with power and sensitivity— 
with the soldierly life, night marches on desolate 
trails, sabotage missions in the name of the discip- 
lined Jewish resistance movement. But is not this 
the common fate decreed for us and for our youth— 
to do the impossible, that which is fundamentally 
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opposed to our spirit, our nature, to do it with all 
our soul and with all our might? 


YEKHIAM—It was a black day, one of the blackest 
in the history of this struggle of ours. It was late 
in March 1948, the day I left Palestine, and the 
morning papers carried front page mourning boxes 
framing a lengthy list of forty-six names, the best 
young people of the Jewish settlements in the Haifa 
Bay area, of Kiryat Khayim, the great workers’ sub- 
urban quarter named for Khayim Arlosoroff, of 
Kiryat Bialik, of Kiryat Motzkin, and Khanitah. 
On the day before, the country was shocked by the 
frightful report that a convoy of reinforcements that 
had assembled at Nahariah, whence they had set out 
to bring food and arms to Yekhiam, had come under 
heavy attack. One armored car had broken through 
many road blocks and reached Yekhiam with one 
dead and two wounded. All the rest had jumped off 
the cars and entered into combat with the attackers. 
British troops who came to the place immediately 
withdrew on the excuse that the attacking force 
amounted to a thousand men and they could not be 
resisted. The fighting lasted through the night, some 
units of the defenders returning to their bases during 
that time. But long, far too long for us, was the list 
of those who did not return. . . . 

Yet, miraculous coincidence! The same paper 
whose front page bore the short but shattering chron- 
icle of the catastrophe of Yekhiam—headline by 
headline, it also carried another report bearing the 
same name. A ship was discovered at sea by. RAF 
scout planes, a ship of Jewish refugees from all 
corners of the earth, making their way even in these 
days to the Land of Israel, to fill the places of the 
fallen fighters. The ship was named—Yekhiam. 


I WENT my way abroad to the accompaniment of 


Right and Left Anti- 
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those two newspaper captions, one beside the other, 
one opposed to the other—and completing it. Forty- 
six fell, eight hundred arrived. And both the one 
and the other were marked with the name of Ye- 
khiam. 

I took along a book bearing the same name. A se- 
lection of the letters of Yekhiam Weitz, written to 
his betrothed and to his father and mother. He wrote 
from the &bbutz and from London, from his early 
youth until the last days before the end, when he was 
about twenty-eight years old. The letters were never 
meant to be published, they were not written for the 
public. Their writer never imagined that one day 
thousands would read them and generations would 
be educated through them. As I read them, on that 
very same day, they seemed to complete for me the 
awful, wonderful, great, and uncanny story of all of 
us, of the people and of its members. The Hebrew 
books—and not only Hebrew books—are rare which 
are written on so high a level, both in its inexpres- 
sibly profound content and its glowing and stormy 
expression. Unquestionably it will serve as one of 
the cornerstones of the future education of Jewish 
youth. 

And how painful it is, and how characteristic in 
its starkness, that amid these letters, alive with so 
much purity of spirit, so great a faith, so happy a 
humor, and such limitless love—precisely amid these, 
is found so bitter an expression of our orphaned state 
in this world, the bleakness and coldness of our 
surroundings. 

In one of the letters from London in 1939, Ye- 
khiam writes: 

“My stay here plainly teaches one thing: the wide 
world is horrible, predatory, voracious, cynical, cruel, 
cold, devoid of memory, devoid of gratitude, devoid 
of conscience. Never, never, never should we trust a 
single one. .. .” 


Semitism in France 


by Menakhem Berger 


IRRANCE has an old anti-Semitic tradition of its 

own. It is a tradition well stocked with historic 
memories and firmly based in various social foot- 
holds. In the Army, the Church, the intellectual and 
technocratic milieu, no less than in the street, the 
market-place, and the bistro, there have always been 
numerous anti-Semitic protagonists. But it should be 
noted that French society as an integrated body 
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set itself against these manifestations. The Third 
Republic checked anti-Semitism, seeing in it a danger 
to the moral consensus of society and to the insti- 
tutions upon which the Republic was founded. 

The Nazi influence revived French anti-Semitism 
and gave it unprecedented power of propagation. 
This injection of venom was effective enough to 
reverse completely the sense of the social process: 
instead of society's continuing to check anti-Semitism 
—not only through its official institutions, but es- 
pecially by imposing its moral authority upon the 
segments of society, and by arousing the latent hu- 
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manistic attitudes of the people—one now fears that 
the Fourth Republic is itself confronted with a threat 
to its existence through the spread of anti-Semitism. 
Jew-hatred has been implanted widely amid the 
people, more than in any earlier time. 

Waves of anti-Semitism rise in the French arena 
in those twilight hours of the end of historical epochs 
and of desperate, sometimes futile, fumbling for 
a way into the future. It was so in 1848. Not by 
chance was Marx compelled, in delineating the at- 


. titudes of the masses, and without any specific refer- 





ence to the Jewish question, to record: ‘““The people 
cried: Down with the top robbers! Down with the 
murderers!... Paris was flooded with leaflets against 
‘The Rothschild dynasty, the Jews—Rulers of the 
Age,’ etc. These leaflets etched in acid the physiog- 
nomy of the moneyed-aristocracy and unmasked 
them.” The same attitudes were revived after 1870, 
with the defeat of France, when the republic was 
economically subjugated to Germany, and the in- 
flamed masses sought to place the blame on the 
House of Rothschild—the Jews. It was so, also, at 
the time of publication of the Gospel of French 
anti-Semitism, La France ]uive, by Drumont, and in 
the days of his attack against French democracy. 
This situation was repeated once more during the 
stormy days of the Dreyfus trial, which really signi- 
fied the birth-pangs of modern French society and 
was not merely a Jewish episode, albeit this in no 
way minimizes the menace which it meant for French 
Jewry and world Jewry. 

Today we are witnesses to the very same phe- 
nomenon in a new form, adapted to present con- 
ditions. Perhaps Marx was right in saying about 
the recurrences in history: “The first time, they 
appear as drama, but the second time—as farce.” 
But if the statement is correct, still the anti-Semitic 
farce of present-day France emits an odor of the 
smoke of crematoria, and it is of grave enough im- 
port to alarm the Jewish survivors as well as those 
Frenchmen who have not yet cast aside the heritage 
of the all-human values of the great Revolution. 


THE rising tide of anti-Semitism carries along in its 
current, of course, those strata which always stood 
in the front rank of social reaction, a variegated 
company of malcontents who never made peace 
with bourgeois democracy. On the morrow of libera- 
tion these groups thought it best to shield them- 
selves in obscurity; today they stand once more openly 
in the arena of combat and occupy prominent posi- 
tions in the ranks of De Gaullist Caesarism. But 
besides these, the anti-Semitic wave has spread 
to broad sections of the petit bourgeois and the 
peasantry and is infiltrating the mass of workers. 
All these strata, and particularly the latter, had 
bound up their hopes with the renovation of nation 
and society, and today it seems to them that they 
stand before a broken trough. They all feel them- 
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selves cheated and await someone to point out the 
guilty party, the scapegoat. 

Voters from these groups are the object of reck- 
less competition among political parties, especially 
as between the extremist wings of French society. 
The political “sixth sense’ of these parties leads 
them insensibly toward anti-Semitic propaganda 
motifs, even where they are basically free from anti- 
Semitism. The greater the price parties are prepared 
to pay to the lower impulses of the electorate, the 
more prominent are anti-Semitic manifestations. 
They feel obliged to keep this commodity in stock 
and supply it upon occasion to customers whose vote 
can be obtained for it. Otherwise the trade would 
go to the store opposite, and a political loss would 
be registered. It is likely that one of the significant 
reasons for the decline of the Socialist party is the 
lack of this anti-Semitic seasoning in its inventory 
of goods, and the outstanding participation of Jews 
in leading positions in this party. 


THE most recent shock to French Jewry occurred 
in the purge trial of the former Vichy Commissioner 
of Jewish Affairs, Xavier Vallat. The highlight of 
the judicial proceedings was the “proud” bearing 
of the accused. Vallat refused to answer questions 
by the public prosecutor, Kriegel-Valrimon (a natu- 
talized Jew, who is a leading member of the Com- 
munist Party) on the grounds that he was not 
obliged within the walls of the French Palais de 
Justice to answer the questions of one who was not a 
Frenchman. The continual drastic incidents which 
occurred during that scandalous trial were climaxed 
by the demonstrative withdrawal of all the Com- 
munist and Socialist jurors, together with the public 
prosecutor. The trial was continued, however, in 
their absence, and the man directly responsible for 
the murder of tens of thousands of Jews was sen- 
tenced to no more than ten years’ imprisonment. 
He gained the uproarious applause of the young 
sprouts of the “true French youth,” received floral 
bouquets from noble dames whose Gallicism at least 
is above suspicion, and acquired in fascist circles the 
name of a “gallant fighter who knows how to de- 
fend his own and his country’s honor.” This trial 
was accompanied by numerous public demonstra- 
tions, organized mainly by Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers. At such meetings the speakers 
assailed “resurgent French Hitlerism.’’ This con- 
tributed to making the trial a topic of current com- 
ment, and a pawn in the hands of rival political 
parties. 

The rightist press came out in defense of Vallat, 
both directly and indirectly. The editorial writer of 
Carrefour, a journal of De Gaullist intellectuals, 
began his leading article with these words: “Were 
I to be asked: Is there any guilt in Xavier Vallat, 
I should answer affirmatively, and add that Vallat 
deserves to be punished. But if I myself were the 
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defendant, and M. Kriegel-Valrimon were to put 
questions to me as the public prosecutor, I would 
carefully weigh the matter whether I was obliged 
to answer him. What is all the uproar? Why is he 
offended? Because he was told that he is a Jew who 
became naturalized in France? Is this false? It is, 
after all, the simple truth. Why is it permissible 
during elections for Communists to attack M. Schu- 
man, calling him ‘Boche,’* while it is forbidden to 
speak the truth to M. Kriegel-Valrimon? We, for 
our part, have never attacked MM. René Mayer, 
Daniel Mayer, and Léon Blum.” 

Actually, the rightist organs have more than once 
attacked Blum, Daniel Mayer, and many other Jewish 
leftists. The above “courteous” article in Carrefour 
does not in the least convey an impression of the 
flood of incitement, abuse, and invective poured out 
in the rightist sheets read by the middle class. Inci- 
dentally, right after the above sentences comes a 
“revolutionary” ideological suggestion whose pur- 
pose is to reveal to the French that there is no logical 
necessity to identify hatred of the Germans with an 
apologia for the Jews, that it is possible to be a good 
anti-Semite and an excellent Frenchman at one and 
the same time. This theory is intended to root out of 
the hearts of the average Frenchman the principles 
of liberty and equality which he imbibed with his 
mother’s milk, and to reduce to utter confusion the 
already bemused mind of the mob man. 

Then Carrefour inquires: “Why pick on the Ger- 
mans? After all, who is the German and how is he 
to be defined? In fact, the German is no different 
from that partisan who stands on the other side of 
the barricade” . . . Following this definition comes a 
Clemenceau joke of First World War days: Clemen- 
ceau once asked to be brought to the most advanced 
French outpost at the front, beyond which there was 
no French soldier. They did as he asked. Standing 
in a trench together with the most advanced French 
rifleman, Clemenceau suddenly noticed another sol- 
dier moving at a distance of several steps beyond the 
French lines. The “Tiger” grew furious and com- 
plained to the rifleman that they had fooled him, 
for he was not the most advanced French soldier; at 
which the French peasant in uniform made this char- 
acteristic reply: M. le Président, they didn’t fool you; 
that one yonder, he’s the second fool from the other 
side . . . Carrefour adds its own moral, indicating 
that the Jewish Communist Kriegel-Valrimon and 
his comrades are bent upon riding upon the backs of 
both fools, the French and the German, at once. 

Such an: altered attitude toward the German ques- 
tion is not merely found in random comments among 
the aggressive rightists in France. It is a recurrent 
theme in all their propaganda, and lays bare the true 





*It is well known that the current French Premier's origin was 
in Alsace, and he comes of a Jewish family. In their attacks on 
Schuman, the Communists include both elements. But rightists 
still avoid mentioning Schuman’s “race,” since he is well-con- 
nected with the upper bourgeoisie. 
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nature of their nationalism. In these Pétainist cliques, 
hatred of the French worker is stronger than hatred 
of the German conqueror, whereas among the orig- 
inal De Gaullist groups hatred of the foreign invader 
was the stronger. But today the two nationalist ele- 
ments are in process of reconciliation, and who can 
tell whether hatred of the foreign enemy may not 
be supplanted, at least temporarily, by incitement 
against the Jewish “internal enemy.” 

The first signs of such a campaign are already to 
be seen. 


ONE cannot lay open to daylight the current chapter 
of French anti-Semitism without noting the part 
which the Communist press plays in it, without set- 
ting forth, in the full account, the powerful effect 
which the accumulation of caricatures, jokes, trans- 
parent insinuations and equivocal remarks by the 
Communists is likely to have upon a mass afflicted 
with morbid sensitivity—even though one may doubt 
whether the left can stand the pace the right will set 
in this competition. 

At the very time of their public demonstrations 
of protest against the judges of Xavier Vallat, at 
which the anti-Semitism of the fascist Right was de- 
nounced, the Communists began a press campaign 
against individual Jews in the rightist, centrist, and 
particularly Socialist parties. This campaign was 
marked by an insistent emphasis of the “Jewish qual- 
ity” of those attacked, together with all that this 
implies. The campaign sometimes takes a porno- 
graphic form, albeit those who are doing the work 
have not yet come up to the shirt-tails of the French 
fascist press, which is more gifted and experienced 
in this particular field. 

Through this double tactic of denouncing anti- 
Semitism while propagating it, the Communist lead- 
ers hope apparently to consolidate the loyalty of class- 
conscious workers while at the same time gaining 
the votes of ignorant and undeveloped camp-follow- 
ers, from the social strata whose anti-Semitism was 
defined, in his time, by August Bebel as “‘the social- 
ism of fools.” If we survey the French Communist 
press of late, one sees at once the heightening of at- 
tacks against the Schuman government and the par- 
ties supporting it. This would not be relevant to our 
present topic, if a significant portion of the articles, 
pamphlets, and caricatures were not aimed against 
Jews belonging to the groups in question, while their 
Aryan comrades are passed over entirely unscathed. 
Before us lies the journal of that very prosecutor, the 
Jew Kriegel (it is not clear in what manner Kriegel 
was able to decorate his name with the very Gallic 
aponym Valrimon): the widely distributed Com- 
munist weekly, Action. Let us examine some of the 
pearls of anti-Semitism strewn lavishly over this 
periodical, for otherwise it would be difficult to ren- 
der comprehensible the special “climate” in which 
are nurtured such poisonous growths, whose like is 
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frequently to be encountered in the Communist daily 
and weekly press. 

Caricatures: 1. Schuman hands to the Minister of 
the Interior, the Jewish Socialist Jules Moch, sacks 
of gold from the French Treasury for the suppression 
of the workers. Moch is wearing a gendarme’s uni- 
form. He has a “Jewish nose” drawn in true “Stuer- 
mer’ style. 2. The same Jules Moch in the same cos- 
tume. His hands dripping with workers’ blood. Nose 
as before. 3. The genealogical tree of the Jewish 
Minister of Finance, René Mayer, a cousin of Baron 
James Henri de Rothschild. The trunk of the tree is 
Baron de Rothschild, its branches are laden with 
descendants of the Baron, and on one of the twigs 
appears René Mayer. The first sentence of the ac- 
companying text explains that Mayer's grandfather 
served as a Rabbi in Paris. 


Articles: An eight-column article attacking the 
government, but mentioning by name, of all the Cab- 
inet members, only Schuman —a possible Jew—and 
Moch and Mayer, about whose Jewishness there is 
no doubt. 

A selection of witticisms from the above-mentioned 
article: (1) The present Schuman government can 
be served with the same description that Clemenceau 
applied in 1905 to the Raubier government: “It’s not 
a government at all, it’s the Board of Directors of 
a limited liability corporation.” Herewith, it is ex- 
plained that René Mayer represents the Rothschild 
interests in the government. (2) “For 75 years we 
have all dwelt in the shade of the firm known as 
‘Rothschild Fréres’ (the Rothschild Brothers), and 
its rule is more powerful now than ever. They are the 
ones who enslaved France to the United States in 
return for several hundred million dollars of Ameri- 
can relief. As after our débacle in 1870, so today, 
also, we have two ‘R.F.’ signatures in France. One 
signifying République Francaise—that’s the worthless 
signature. The second means Rothschild Fréres— 
that’s the good signature.” (3) A reporter from 
Action tells how he met Jules Moch in Algiers, after 
the latter had “hidden himself from the liberation 
struggle of the Resistance and been smuggled by 
his friend, A. Philip, to Algiers, a quiet and safe 
place.” In Algiers Moch joined the De Gaullist 
National Council and was given a portfolio in it. At 
the same time Mendes, a rightist and a Jew, was also 
added to the Council. In this connection Moch is 
said to have remarked to the reporter of Action: 
“Mendes shouldn’t have accepted the appointment. 
Two Jews in the government are entirely too many. 
I am enough alone. In his position—I would have 
rejected it...” 

All this comes from a single issue of Action. To 
it might be added a caricature in Humanité depicting, 
in the style of Streicher, the four Jewish Cabinet 
members; or the slanderous attacks against these 
four, “whose odor is not that of the ancient French 
provinces’; the slurring articles against Léon Blum, 
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which stress the information that Blum” in Yiddish 
means “flower”; the naming of the government 
monetary program as the “Rothschild Plan,” etc., 
eke. 

These facts force us to the following conclusions: 
First, the Communist movement in France, which al- 
ways fought for racial equality, is becoming involved 
in an ominous tactical game, whose consequences for 
the Jews in France are hard to foresee. Second, there 
is reason to fear that the element of anti-Semitism 
may form a bridge between the masses of camp-fol- 
lowers of both the rival extremist wings in France. 
Third, if civil strife should break out in France, then 
in its first stages at least the masses on both sides are 
liable to attack any Jew, without inquiring as to his 
class status or whether he is a supporter of the 
“Schuman-Marshall-Rothschild” Plan or a devotee 
of the “Thorez-Molotov’”’-"Elders of Zion” program. 
Fourth, anyone familiar with the peculiar mentality 
of the French mob when stirred up will easily under- 
stand that it is not always possible for the group or 
party responsible for the agitation to keep mastery 
over the mass and lead it back to ways of human 
decency. 

These new tactics are the fruit of acute social and 
political conflict. It may be that the Communist lead- 
ership adopted such methods unwillingly, on the prin- 
ciple of the proverb: “If one needs a thief, one takes 
him off the gallows-tree.” As to its efficacy, it appears 
that rather than bringing in the desired increase of 
voters, this tactic poisons whole sections of loyal 
followers of the Communist party, who constitute the 
core of the French working class. One may trust that 
if the world Communist movement intervened in this 
matter, its influence would be exerted toward the 
immediate cessation of these new tactics, for they are 
capable of boomeranging eventually against the 
Communist party itself. But as far as the French 
Jews are concerned, this cannot change the picture 
and its evaluation. 
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Muslims and Christians 


In the April 3 issue of the London 
New Statesman and Nation, KINGSLEY 
MakrtIN offers the following thoughts 
on the British preference for Mos- 
lems. 

Why is it, I have often asked my- 
self, that Englishmen find themselves 
so much at home in the Muslim 
world? Why do British officers and 
officials in the Middle East espouse 
so zealously the Arab cause, and, in 
Pakistan, why do they become more 
pro-rakistan than the Pakistani? 

Several reasons occur to me. The 
first is religious. The religion of the 
British officer and the British official 
is not Christianity, but the very differ- 
ent religion of the public school and 
of Stalky and Co. The religion of 
Christ has never been the religion of 
the Western world. It belongs to the 
East, and its most important modern 
exponent has been Gandhi. No te- 
ligion could be more alien to Western 
civilization than Christianity. Like 
Buddhism, it is a system of self-cul- 
ture which tells us to seek spiritual 
good at the expense of physical satis- 
faction. Western society is based on 
advertisements and the artificial stimu- 
lation of appetites. Christianity is an 
other-wordly religion which bids us 
pay no heed to the morrow and not 
to lay up for ourselves treasure on 
earth. The West has never accepted 
this wild precept. We believe in ma- 
terial progress here on earth; we like 
to have a tidy sum in the bank and 
leave some of it behind us when we 
die. As for the example of the lilies 
of the field, we do quite a lot of 
toiling and complain of the shortage 
of spinners, especially in Lancashire. 
Christianity again is a catholic faith. 
Jesus expects us to love all our neigh- 
bors, Samaritans, Jews, Negroes, Ger- 
mans and Russians. In Him there are 
neither bond nor free; the scope of 
mercy, forgiveness and love is un- 
limited and universal. The duty of the 
Christian, if he is struck on one 
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cheek, is to turn the other; to return 
good for evil, and to rejoice if, like 
the prophets, he is persecuted and de- 
spitefully used. To the English this is 
sissy, pacifist talk, suitable for Sun- 
days, but applicable neither to national 
affairs nor to the work-a-day world. 
During the week the Englishman is 
brought up to believe that his country 
and Empire are better than other 
people's and that he should defend 
them against all comers. As for turn- 
ing the other cheek, the right reply, 
as every Englishman knows, to any 
insult or blow is a good straight left 
to the jaw. 

In the religion of Islam, the Eng- 
lishman finds exactly what he has 
been taught to respect. Above all, he 
finds the Muslim “every inch a man.” 
Muslims are brave, disciplined and 
fine fighters who don’t examine too 
narrowly the subtleties of their quar- 
rel. They are intelligent rather than 
intellectual—which again exactly suits 
the British, Islam preaches no imprac- 
ticable, gentle benevolence to the 
whole human race; Muslims are ready 
to stand up for themselves; they re- 
gard their own faith as superior to 
other people’s. Like the English, they 
are generous. Their hospitality is pro- 
verbial. They recognize a general daty 
of neighborly conduct. But as practi- 
cal people they know how to dis- 
tinguish between believers and infi- 
dels, or, as we should say, between 
those who belong to the right clubs 
and the “‘lesser breed without the law.” 
Their religion is intelligible. It recog- 
nizes, as the British think religion 
should, one God who expects prayers 
at stated intervals, who can be under- 
stood without a lot of metaphysics, 
who never asks for the impossible. 
What He asks for is adherence to a 
code of decency which is what most 
British people assume religion to be. 
It expects a man to do a day’s work, 
to be a,good sort, to make what he 
can when the going’s good, and to 
retire when he no longer needs to 
work, taking, as he does, such pleas- 
ures as he finds, always within the 
limits of moderation and common 
sense. As for sex, the rule is the strict- 
est chastity for women and a rather 
less exacting code for men. Nothing 
could be more suitable. 


So the Englishman easily finds him- 
self at home in a Muslim country, and 
many British residents in Muslim 
countries actually adopt the religion 
of Islam. They can make nothing of 
Buddhism, which seems to be a 
gloomy sort of religion, professed, 
oddly enough, by the happiest of 
peoples; they care even less for Hin- 
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duism, which — to the English 
to be partly idolatry, blatantly inde- 
cent in its art, and like the Christian- 
ity which we have never heeded, suf- 
fused with mystical talk about the 
next world or the next incarnation, 
leading to resignation and pacifism, 
not to say to dirt and metaphysics. 
Give us, they say, the upstanding, 
fighting Muslim. 

The English are also pro-Muslim 
for what we may call geo-politik rea- 
sons. It is obvious to any English 
officer that Hindus, Jews and Bol- 
sheviks must be lumped together as 
awkward, dangerous, ideological peo- 
ple who don’t fit in with the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of what the world 
should be like. That benevolent Provi- 
dence, which commanded that Britan- 
nia should rule the waves, also de- 
creed that these three troublesome 
sections of humanity should be kept 
apart by a large stretch of country, 
mainly desert, which is inhabited by 
people of the Muslim faith. It fills 
the gap between Hindus and the So- 
viet Union; it isolates the socialistic 
and alarmingly progressive Jewish 
Home in Palestine. Providentially too, 
Muslims and oil are commonly found 
together; and, where there is oil, there 
are always Americans. So self-evident 
is the juxtaposition of Muslims and 
oil that intensive search is now going 
on for new wells in Pakistan and 
Baluchistan. What shall it profit an 
Empire if it wins a whole sub-con- 
tinent and has not oil? 

Providence has also arranged that 
Muslims who live in arid areas should 
not be militarily powerful people un- 
less we supply them with arms. They 
have proved good fighters under Brit- 
ish leadership, and are much easier to 
discipline and much less given to 
ideas than Hindus or Jews. Hence the 
larger proportion of British officers 
who have opted for the Pakistan than 
for the Hindu army; hence the 
strongly pro-Arab, pro-Pakistan atti- 
tude of British officialdom; hence the 
American penetration of Afghanistan 
and Persia, where the Muslim world 
bears most effectively upon Russian 
territory. Add to all this that the 
British in India have for years been 
fighting Congress, and that some 
British officers feel that they are get- 
ting their own back both on the Hin- 
dus and the Labor Government in 
helping to organize the armies of 
Pakistan. It all ties up neatly with 
Palestine, Arabs and oil, since Jinnah 
aims at leadership of the Middle East 
and the whole Muslim world. 

History and observation both sug- 
gest the Anglo-Saxon world may be 
overlooking some essential factors. 
Islam will not fail to use its oppor- 
tunity for its own advantage, and it 
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is by no means certain that it will see 
its own advantage in aiding the plans 
of America and Britain. There is no 
y “eR part of the world in which some parts 


of Soviet propaganda are more obvi- 
ouly justified... 


Pakistan is very much a feudal state 
of big landlords and poor peasants. 
It lacks a middle class, is short of 
trained administrators, and is per- 
plexed by an immense border popula- 
tion of tribesmen, who cannot live 
without loot or subsidies, and whose 
ready response to the cry of “Islam in 
danger” is always apt to be embar- 
rassing. Persia and Egypt vie with one 
another for the prize, which no one 
will give, to the state which has the 
largest proportion of abysmally poor 
peasants ruled by a small number of 
corrupt, irresponsible, gambling and 
luxury-living rich people. It is in 
such backward areas and not, as Karl 
Marx imagined, in the industrialized 
West, that Communism finds its 
readiest response. The alternative to 
Communism in such areas is not the 
acceptance of American domination, 
which only appeals to the obese top 
layer, but the emergence of a fanatical 
religious nationalism which will. be 
against everything which is non-Mus- 
lim, including Britain and America. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Those Who Resisted 


ESCAPE FROM THE PI, by Renya Kul- 
kielko, New York, Sharon Books, 
1947. 189 pp. $2.50. 
Contemporary Jewish literature has 

been tragically enriched by a host of 
new martyrologies. For the most part 
these have taken the form of heart- 
rending recitals of the long roll of 
defenseless Jews butchered by the 
Nazis. Renya Kulkielko’s autobio- 
graphical Escape from the Pit, while 
presenting a devastating picture of 
the charnel-house that was Poland, is 
essentially the story of a young girl 
and a movement with the courage and 
steadfastness to fight back in the face 
of hopeless odds. 

With but a few exceptions, the 
Jews of Europe were herded together 
like so many sheep and led to the 
slaughter pens. Serious resistance was 
limited to such episodes as the heroic 
battle of the Warsaw Ghetto. A gen- 
eration brought up on the decep- 
tive creed of emancipation, enlight- 
enment, and assimilation was stunned 
by the sudden reversal in its position. 
On the other hand, traditionalists, 
dazedly hoping for some miraculous 
escape from impending doom, refused 
to jeopardize their precarious position 
by any overt act of resistance. 


Miss Kulkielko relates how an at- 
tempt by one of her friends to escape 
from a sealed train bound for Os- 
wiecim was thwarted by his fellow- 
prisoners who exclaimed: “What are 
you trying to do? You will only 
bring misfortune on all of us. They 
will shoot us like dogs because of 
you.” A tragic commentary is pro- 
vided by the sequel. The following 
day the train arrived at its destination 
and all its passengers were promptly 
put to death. 

It was this desperate hoping against 
hope, this blind refusal to face brutal 
reality that made the realization of 
the Nazi extermination plan so sim- 
ple. Playing upon these strained emo- 
tions, the Nazis were able to pit Jew 
against Jew in the frenzied struggle 
for survival. To carry out their dirty 
work in the orderly and efficient man- 
ner for which the Germans are so 
justly famous, they set up Jewish 
Community Boards and Jewish militia. 
These with certain notable exceptions 
harassed their fellow-Jews and organ- 
ized the deportations in return for 
the privilege of prolonging their own 
existence for a few more months or 
even days: 

“Everyone thought only of himself, 
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Swimming « 


KINDERWELT has throughout its twenty-two 
seasons been the ideal camp for a healthy 
vacation in a progressive Jewish environment, 
offering every facility for your child’s comfort 
and recreation. Large staff of educators and 
trained counsellors, resident physician and 
. . Classes in Jewish studies, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 
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For yourself . . . 


Ideal spot for the disiriminatng vaia- 
tionist looking for ‘‘something differ- 


congenial Labor Zionist environment. 
Large social staff under leadership of 
well known composer, Sholem Secunda. 
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ewe — 
THERE’S AN ALTERNATIVE... 


- to depending upon the game of 
diplomatic dickering which uses the 
people of Polestine as puppets in 
big-power manoeuvers. For the bulk of 
Jews and Arabs there's the possibility, 
even now amidst the fighting, of act- 
ing against the terrorists, Jewish and 
Arab, and toward a peaceful and 
prosperous Palestine. 

You'll find exclusive dispatches and 
analyses of relevant events in the 
Bulletin of the Council on Jewish-Arab 
Cooperation. The Bulletin deals with 
the political interests of the Jewish 
working class and with present and 
future needs of Jews for Palestine im- 
migration. 

Bulletin trial offer: $1 for 6 issues. 
Free while they last, with new subs, 
summary issues of 1946, 1947. 


Council on Jewish Arab 


Cooperation, Dept. C 
17 East 48 St., N. Y. 25, N. Y. 
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was willing to rob his fellow of a 
crust of bread. The members of the 
Community Board did not even know 
the meaning of kindness: ‘If wrong is 
being done to some of you, appeal 
to the Germans. We only follow their 
orders. Go ahead and complain to 
them. What do you want of us?’” 


A few pages later Miss Kulkielko 
observes, “One night, finally, the 
President of the Jewish Community 
and his family as well as members of 
the Community Board and their fami- 
lies were arrested. They were taken 
away and murdered.” 


Of the militia we read: ‘There 
were cases of the Jewish militia’s be- 
having as viciously as the Germans. 
It was commonly known as the ‘Jew- 
ish Gestapo.’ At times it knowingly 
drove Jews to prison and into the 
jaws of death. . . . Upon completion 
of their task they, too, were put to 
death. At times they were granted 
‘special consideration.’ At their re- 
quest, they could be killed by firing 
squads.” 

Even class distinctions were not al- 
ways forgotten in the face of death. 
The wealthy could buy protection and 
immunity from forced labor and de- 
portation. ‘ 

But this was not the entire picture. 
There were those who realized that 
the only possible answer to the Nazis 
was force. Opposition alone might 
make the Germans hesitate and per- 
haps slow down the pace of extermi- 
nation. Besides, there was the motive 
of human pride and the burning urge 
for revenge among those whose fami- 
lies had been slaughtered by the Ger- 
mans. “If it be our fate to fall and 
die—let us at least defend ourselves. 
No, we will not be taken away to be 
murdered in such a shameful, degrad- 
ing manner.” 

The spearhead of this resistance 
generally were the young men and 
women of the Socialist Zionist parties, 
particularly those of the various kib- 
butzim of Palestine-bent pioneers, 
whose organization and select mem- 
bership lent itself to the training and 
preparation for revolt. Escape from 
the Pit provides us with a detailed 
and straightforward picture of the 
struggle of the Bendzin Kibbutz. 

Essentially, however, this little vol- 
ume is the story of a ‘teen-age girl’s 
war against the Nazi aggressors and 
how she finally succeeded in saving 
herself and others from certain death. 
Today, she and her other Zionist com- 
rades are beginning a new life in 
Eretz Israel. 

With Escape from the Pit, Sharon 
Books maintains its tradition of offer- 
ing the American reader significant 
“gia of contemporary Jewish 
ife. C. Irnvinc Dwork 
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A CALL TO EVERY PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN JEW! 
= ej you really want to == 


Further the development of the Jewish State 

@ Make more meaningful Jewish life here 

© Help improve the lot of our people everywhere 
@ Secure a more progressive future for America 
@ Enjoy a congenial Jewish cultural environment 


YOUR PLACE IS IN THE 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 





AMERICA’S MOST THE LABOR 
PROGRESSIVE ZIONIST 
JEWISH FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATION ORDER 


FIGHT For Jewish survival 
and for our rights 
in America and abroad, for the 
establishment of the Jewish Co- 
operative Commonwealth in Pales- 
tine and for a democratic, mean- 
ingful Jewish community life here. 
Schools for chil- 


BUILD dren and adults, 


community and cooperative insti- 
tutions in America and in Palestine. 





SUPPORT All progres- 
sive forces 
in Jewish and labor life and every 
activity for the Histadruth, for Pal- 
estine upbuilding, and for over- 
seas relief and rehabilitation. 


0 ES a wide range 
pe ViD of life insur- 
ance and disability, hospitaliza- 
tion, juvenile and medical benefits 
for its members and their families 
on a scientific, mutual and coop- 
erative basis. 


TAKE YOUR PLACE IN THE VANGUARD! 
THE ALLIANCE INVITES YOU! 


For more information write or phone: 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 


45 EAST 17th STREET 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Telephone GRamercy 3-4677 






































Tracing the pattern 
of anti-Semitism in the United States ; 


Has anti-Semitism deep roots in American life? 
Is it a disease? Malignant? or easily cured? 
How does it affect you? 

How can it be combated most effectively? 


Wive..asen 
PRIVILEGE 


These questions—crucial to every 
American—are brilliantly answered in the forthcom- 
ing Book Find Club Selection, A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE, 
by Carey McWilliams. This analytical history, by a 
courageous champion of civil liberties, unmasks a 
myth that hides a reality: the reality of social, econom- 


4 yti- Semis nm 


in Amerted 


ic, and political injustice. 


A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE is the sort of book members of 


A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE _ te20ok Find Club consistently receive. It is 


by C arey M cWil li ams a worthy successor to such past Selections as 


author of “Factories in the Field”, “Brothers Under the Skin”, ete. THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND WHITMAN, by Van 


Wyck Brooks, THE AGE OF JACKSON, by Arthur Schles- 


(Membership Price—$1.65, plus postage and handling. ) 
inger, Jr., THE BIG sky, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., and other 


Membership in the Club is very 
simple. There ase no initiation 
fees or dues. You\pay only for the 
books you accept. Each month 
our literary magazine, the Book 
Find News, is mailed to you free. 
It reviews the forthcoming Selec- 
tion and contains other literary 


articles of interest to book lovers. 
If you want the Selection you 
merely let it come. If not, you re- 
turn to us the printed form (furn- 
ished by us), which tells us not to 
send you the Selection. Your only 
obligation as a member is to oc~- 
cept os few as 4 books a year. 


works illustrated on this page. By joining The Book 
Find Club, you can save up to 50% on publisher's list 
prices, and obtain the best in current fiction and non- 


fiction at the low membership price of $1.65. _ 
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RECEIVE ANY ONE OF THESE RECENT SELECTIONS FREE BY JOINING 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB WITH "A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE" 
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coupon and mai} 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Begin my membership in the Book Find 
Club with A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE ond 
send me as my FREE Gift the book | have 
checked. | agree to purchase a total of 4 
Selections each year at the SPECIAL MEM- 
BERSHIP RATE OF ONLY $1.65 A BOOK 
(plus 14c postage ond handling). | may 
cancel my subscription at any time after 
purchasing 4 Selections. 
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